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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
_ Mr. Balfour is least of all a man of sensations, yet 
judging by the hubbub in the press his Bir- 
mingham speech 


| 


is more the sensation of the | 


moment than was Lord Rosebery’s or Mr. Asquith’s | 


—indeed Mr. Asquith in this Birmingham duel 
seems to have deliberately fired his pistol in the air. 
What is the general impression made by Mr. Balfour’s 


speech and what is likely to be the effect? The 


two all-important points of course are the action of the 
House of Lords and Fiscal Reform. 
Unionist party, it must be said, those who would have 
wished Mr. Balfour to say outright (1) what he hopes 
the Lords will do with the Budget and (2) what kind of 
taxes he proposes to include in Fiscal Reform. This 
direct impulsive way is very much Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Way, as we are reminded anew by his.-call to the Lords 
** to force a dissolution ’’. But it is not Mr. Balfour’s. 
It never was. It never will be. 
forget that the astutest statesmen, parliamentary and 
other, have sometimes favoured the Balfour rather 
than the Chamberlain tactics. Who knew exactly what 
Mr. Gladstone meant to do until he chose that they 
should know it? 1 


The tone of Mr. Balfour’s speech should certainly 
relieve those who half fear that if the Lords touch the 
Budget in a vital spot the Flood may come again, or 
the world be shrivelled in flame. As he said in this 
speech, it is not the Lords who will decide about the 
Budget. If the Budget is to be slain, as we hope 
it will, its slayers will be the people, not the peers. 
The House of Lords cam put the issues before the 
country ; that is all, 


Another batch of Budget concessions to the ballot- 
box! Mr. Lloyd George appears to have discovered 


There are in the | 


these are tg be exempt from increment duty, at and under 
an annual valuation of £16 through the country, 4,26 
in boroughs, and £42 in London. Still more far- 
reaching is the exemption of ‘‘ agricultural land where, 
immediately before the occasion on which the duty is 
to be collected, the land was, and had been for twelve 
months previously, occupied and cultivated by the 
owner thereof ’’; but this is limited to fifty acres, in- 
clusive of any other such land occupied by the same 
owner, and limited also to an annual valuation of 
475. Other portions of the victim’s property may 
have lost in ‘value, but there is to be no relief on this, 
as allowed in Germany. Now our investor in building 
sites has but to turn market gardener, splitting a too 
large plot into small ones, in the names of his family to 
cheat the Treasury as best he can until he is ready to 
build; but meantime he may not let the land to a 
market gardener, since the amendment specifies that he 
himself must be both owner and occupier. This legis- 
lative premium on subdividing must work against 
building schemes on an economically large scale, 


| thereby increasing rent on the very class whose votes 


And we must not | 


that an inconveniently large number of voters owned | 
the small houses in which they lived; and accordingly 


are wanted. 


” 


There is to be an ‘‘ allowance ’’ in motor duty for a 
car that has been used six days in the year on military 
work, in connexion with the Motor Reserve, and there 
will be an exemption on land used for sport or recrea- 
tion. In addition, there is the promised concession 
in the landlords’ income tax, that they may not pay 
several times on the same incomes; and next comes a 
Scotch deputation, presumably Radical, demanding the 
relief of ‘‘ unrestricted sale’’ in Scotland under the 
licence duties. The Scotch Radicals in the House have 
held a meeting of their own on this, and voted against 
the Budget in a majority of nine. Now, is there any 
other body of people strong at the ballot-box who would 
have ‘‘ concessions ’’? The Chancellor is in the right 
mood, and the General Election is not far off. During 
the all-night sitting on Thursday the Government 
majority sank to the threatening figure 13. 


It is unfortunate that the settlement estate duty was 
not more thoroughly discussed in the House. The 
doubling of this objectionable impost will act with crue! 
hardship on widows and spinsters of the middle classes. 
In the case of a widow left with children she may expect 
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to be faced with an extra impost of 2 per cent. upon 
her few hundreds, just at the time when all her resources 
are needed for educational purposes. Though the 
return of the settlement estate duty is promised in cases 
where estate duty has already been paid, this is only 
if, after a lapse of years, the solicitor emploved remem- 
bers to ask for it—too late, that is, to be of any real 
value. It almost seems as if the Government, by this 
ill-considered measure, desired to augment the suffra- 
gette ranks. 


In its transformed shape, the Development Scheme 
ought to become known as the ** Robert Cecil 
Bill”. Lord Robert has practically reconstructed 
it, at least in its methods of working, and his 
tactics have been worthy of his insight. First he 
started amendments which the Government were forced 
to accept; then, on Wednesday, he discovered to 
them that further amendments were necessitated by 
his former ones. The Government were again forced to 
accept; and now it stands that compulsory powers may 
be acquired by any authority through which advances 
are made under the Bill, instead of being confined to 
two of the public departments. The Bill is much im- 
proved, but it still embodies the fundamental evil of 
expending the taxpayers’ money on industrial purposes 
from which the individual capitalist could not hope for 
adequate return and security. There are necessities in 
which the State may so expend, but they have not up 
to now included industrial necessities as defined in the 
Development Bill. A Government that drives private 
capital out of the country had better provide public 
capital for private purposes, as long as it lasts—until 
the individual instinct is destroyed and the Socialistic 
squab is starved in its stolen nest. . 


That members and witnesses may eat without 
being out of order at Parliamentary committees or 
inguiries is well known. Few who attended the 
South Africa inquiry will forget the ample _ re- 
freshers Mr. Pope allowed himself in sandwiches, and 
Mr. Rhodes’ bottle of stout was quite as noticeable. 
It seems, however, from a ruling the other day, that 
members, though they may eat and drink, must not 
smoke, Captain Craig being stopped when he attempted 
to light his pipe. A pipe has not come so prominently 
into parliamentary notice since Sir John Rigby dropped 
his favourite briar on the floor of the House. Smoking 
in committee would be a little too much; but what 
are we to think of a Government that acts as if 
it wanted to rob its opponents of their smoke as wel] 
as their sleep? The Development Bill has been run 
in a way that seems to show the Prime Minister really 
wants to wear down the opposition thus. He has made 
it almost physically impossible to attend to the Develop- 
ment Bill and the Budget on the same day. 


This is worse in a way than the guillotine : that after 
all only kills the debate, whereas this other device 
would kill the debaters. We prefer the old “‘ patrician 
bullying of the Front Bench ”’, as Bright called it, to 
this new and barbarous method. However, though 
the country never cares a rap about charges of closure 
and guillotine, we fancy a good many electors will, 
with the British love of a good fight and of a plucky 
little opponent, really be influenced by the way the 
Unionists have fought on through the summer and 
autumn with their backs to the wall. We hope they 
will put up “‘ a great finish ’’ just before the Bill passes 
to the Lords: that always appeals to a sport-loving 
public. 


We believe the denial of Lord Crewe that Ministers 
encourage rowdy scenes at Budget Protest meetings 
was genuine in its passion. If there is one thing a 
Cabinet Minister loathes more than another just now it 
is rowdyism at public meetings: the suffragettes, if 
they have done nothing else, have put the fear of God 
into Cabinet Ministers in this matter. Ministers, then, 
being themselves in a state of shivering sensibility 
to interrupters, are no doubt guiltless. But Lord 
Malmesbury did well to raise the question in the House 


of Lords on Monday. Surely that very gentle perfect 
knight Sir Henry Norman ought to be able to check 
the beasts of the Budget. 


The latest wild cat of Mr. Ure has turned out to be 
but a tame old tabby. He has been trying to claw the 
Duke of Buccleuch for refusing ‘‘ ostentatiously ’’ a 
guinea to a football club and for making £150,000 out 
of the citizens of London by selling them some vacant 
land. It has now come out that the Duke knew nothing 
about the football club, and that the story of the sale 
of London property is a pure mare’s nest. And Mr. 
Ure—whom we unintentionally lowered to the Solicitor- 
ship-General for Scotland last week—is Lord Advocate ! 
Was ever Government banned or blest with such a 
series of great law officers of the Crown as is this 
Government? We are reminded of William Pitt’s 
withering scorn for these high personages. 


We suppose that with this last short story by Mr. 
Ure the fiction about the Dukes and the Budget will 
end. The Liberals have, of course, scored by it. 
A large number of ignorant people, thanks to Mr. 
Lloyd George’s stories about the Duke of this and 
Mr. Ure’s about the Duke of that, and thanks to a 
thousand other stories of the same nature, believe that 
the class which the Budget really hits is the ducal 
class. They actually think that in taxing a Duke, a 
Marquess, or an Earl, the Government does not tax 
anybody else; that the Government can take a thousand 
or ten thousand extra in death duties or land taxes 
or income tax from, say, the Duke of Westminster or 
the Duke of Buccleuch without inconveniencing or im- 
poverishing anyone but the Duke of Westminster or 
the Duke of Buccleuch. They seem to think the Duke 
keeps all his money hoarded in a stocking somewhere. 


They are blind as moles to the fact that every shilling 
which the Duke has is, in some form or other, aiding 
someone or another. Even suppose it banked, the 
bank is largely putting it out to interest, thereby in- 
directly but surely employing labour. It is all filtering 
down to the working classes, through the commercial 
classes and through the professional classes. Tax a 
Duke by an extra sovereign, tax him by an extra 
shilling, and somebody who works directly or indirectly 
for this Duke must suffer in some degree. The thing 
is absolutely certain. It must be in the A B C of 
every system of political economy founded on truth and 
common-sense. But a million fuddled heads overlook 
it. It is the business of every lying demagogue to make 
the million overlook it. 


Unhappily the fuddled heads have too often been 
encouraged in this ignorant, absurd notion that a 
Duke’s wealth only benefits the Duke by emotional 
men of genius. Ruskin thought it wicked to have 
more than a certain number of thousands a year; 
and others take the view that it is a waste of good 
money. But, immoral or not, the money filters down 
to the worker, is distributed among the masses, as 
surely as water finds its level. When there arises a 
class of those ‘*‘ poor but honest men’”’ the Dukes 
which says ‘‘ We will keep our money all to ourselves; 
we won’t let outsiders have any of it; we will put it 
in a stocking or in the roof or in a hole under the 
lake ’’—then it will be time for a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to strike relentlessly. As it is, the Govern- 
ment, pretending to strike only their foes, are hitting 
plenty of their own friends, could the friends only see it, 


Lord Dunraven will move the rejection of the Irish 
Land Bill, and Lord McDonnell is always behind Lord 
Dunraven; an irresponsible enterprise, assuming the 
intention to be in earnest. The rejection of the whole 
Bill would mean an immediate revival of organised 
crime, with the excuse that Parliament had failed or 
refused to finance land purchase. Parliament cannot 


evade the fact that there is over fifty millions’ worth of 
land sold without money to pay for it, and it is not 
enough to plead that the Treasury has met the annual 
The 


£,5,000,000 cash provided in the last Land Act. 
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new Bill provides £/5,000,000 a year more, but in paper ; 
and though the effect is doubtful, the plan ought to 
have a trial on its merits. The paper is meant in the 
first instance to liquidate the purchase arrears, offering 
scrip instead of cash to the landlord who has sold, and 
on the current prices of land stock he stands to lose 
46 to £7 per cent. on the cash bargain he has made 
with his tenants ; but the alternative, assuming the Bill 
rejected, is to leave him where he is now, with his land 
sold, without money to finish the transaction, and with 
a fine winter’s prospect opened for the outrage industry. 


While the rejection of Parts I. and II. must increase 
crime to suit the agitator, the adoption of Part III. 
would be still more criminal. Here it is proposed to 
enforce sale for the relief of congestion, while Mr. 
John Dillon admits that the League will not permit 
congestion to be relieved. Much land bought for this 
purpose already has had to be turned to other purposes, 
the Government actually becoming farmer itself, through 
the Congested Districts Board, instead of putting the 
congests on their purchased prairies. The men round 
the prairies, who have no claim on the land, defy the 
congested migrants to come in; and the Government, 
while calling for compulsion, make allies of those who 
organise the defiance. The same menace is maintained 
even against the reinstatement of evicted tenants, and 
the Estates Commissioners officially admit that it is their 
chief hindrance in finding holdings for the evicted. 
Thus while experts are employed at one end to put the 
people on the land, the League is active at the other 
end to make it impossible ; and the Government dares 
not oppose the League. Since compulsory sale is de- 
manded solely to get land for the congested, and since 
the League, encouraged by the Government, will not let 
the congested have the land, why should the House of 
Lords sanction compulsion ? 


The Housing and Town Planning Bill has met with 
some significant amendment in the House of Lords. By 
venturing just now to discuss any measure at all, the 
Lords are, of course, filling up the cup (an excellent 
metaphor, but a trifle worn). How dare they! Here 
is another Liberal measure spoiled and wrecked from 
sheer party spite! Surely we may plead that, this time, 
the House of Peers simply could not help it. Bills must be 
discussed somewhere. Discussion, being driven out of 
one House, naturally flies to the other; and the Lords 
feel a certain responsibility in the matter. Somebody 
must think of the ratepayers. That is left to Lord 
Onslow. Somebody must have compassion upon the 
local authorities. That is left to Lord Belper. 


What, exactly, are these amendments which have 
‘* wrecked "’ the Bill? The House of Lords, it appears, 
does not believe in bureaucracy ; and does believe in 
certain fundamental privileges of the subject, which 
have been admitted, off and on, since Magna Carta. 
The measure, as unamended, permitted the Local 
Government Board to make a final order for the com- 
pulsory purchase of land. Lord Camperdown prefers 
that in disputed cases a loophole should be left for 
the authority of Parliament. In another matter, that 
of the compulsory execution of repairs, Lord Beau- 
champ prefers that an appeal should be allowed to 
the County Court. Moreover, the Peers feel bound 
to accept both these amendments. It is unfortunate 
for the Local Government Board that the rights 
of the subject should find support in such unexpected 
quarters; but there it is. The amendments were very 
properly resisted on the plea of cost. This is an 
economical Government. 


The Lords have been set quaking again this week, 
far a small straw, borne down upon the wind of 
revolution, has floated finally to earth. ‘The Duke of 
Norfolk, arraigned for breach of privilege by eminent 
Ministers and constitutionalists, has, it is true, escaped 
with his neck and members (the penalties for high 
treason are really awful); but surely his impeachment 
will be proof to his fellow-Peers that the Govern- 
ment means business in dealing with the like of him 


and his House! His accusers could not bring him to 
book, because, forsooth, the precedents were against 
them; but how long will the self-elected guardians 
of our Constitution allow such obstacles to stand 
in the path of true progress? It requires nerve to 
rejoice beneath a suspended sword, and it will prob- 
ably be small comfort for the Lords to know that, 
while they are left alive, they will be allowed to write 
letters of sympathy to parliamentary candidates. Still, 
such at present is the law; and certain great Parlia- 
mentarians are looking a little foolish. 


Great minds may think alike, but they rarely speak 
so much alike as Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener 
seem to have done in their farewell speeches. Some- 
body has been comparing Lord Kitchener’s speech on 
20 August 1909 with Lord Curzon’s of 16 November 
1905, and the parallel passages certainly are wonder- 
fully parallel. We suppose it a case of unconscious 
assimilation. Men of letters are sometimes very cau- 
tious, wisely cautious, of not reading matter in their own 
line. However much a man tries to keep himself quite 
fresh and original as a writer, he is apt to assimilate 
lines and phrases and ideas of others, and it is not 
good when these get into his work unacknowledged. 
Perhaps something of the kind has happened here. 


It is a pity that this ‘“‘ amusing reappearance of 
certain remarks ”’ of his own, as Lord Curzon puts it, 
should be made the occasion of a fresh effort to exploit 
his differences with Lord Kitchener. Lord Curzon has 
promptly shown the falseness of the statement that 
Lord Kitchener was despised and rejected by him as a 
military reformer. Lord Kitchener, he explains, went 
to India mainly at his earnest request, and in his 
measures of Army reorganisation received his hearty 
and consistent support. They differed on ‘‘ a grave 
constitutional and administrative issue which had 
nothing to do with the Army reorganisation ’’. Lord 
Curzon’s letter will remove a good deal of misappre- 
hension as to the precise relations of the two strong 
men of India during his Viceroyalty. 


There was just a touch of very delicate satire 
in Sir Edward Grey’s speech to the cosmopolitan 
pressmen who have been in conference during the 
week. Of all people a Foreign Secretary is im a 
position to gauge the harm done by the irresponsible 
journalist whose prejudices may be his chief guide in 
writing on international affairs. There is no need for 
him to suppress his own national sympathies to be 
fair to others. That was the point on which Sir 
Edward Grey insisted, and it is one which should be 
borne in mind not less in London than in Berlin and 
Paris and S. Petersburg. Happily Foreign Secretaries, 
in the days when the Press has seemed to consider that 
other countries were its proper sport, have known how 
to ignore ‘* public opinion ’’ manufactured in the news- 
paper offices. And now the very culprits have met 
and fallea on each other's necks with vows of eternal 
goodwill. Sir Edward Grey’s little lecture must have 
struck home with not a few of the delegates. 


The larger Imperial view seems to be taking hold of 
Australian statesmen the more closely they look into the 
question of Imperial defence. Mr. Cook, the Australian 
Minister of Defence, made a speech on the right lines in 
support of the Defence Bill, which is the outcome of the 
Imperial Conference. Australia is anxious to be a 
buttress rather than a burden, and will provide the 
nucleus of a navy, together with 2,300 officers and mea. 
Training for both her local army and navy will be com- 
pulsory, and at a cost of 42,500,000 she hopes to have 
ready for Imperial service a total of 200,000 mea. Part 
of her forces will be trained and equipped with a specia! 
eye to service overseas, and all will be interchangeable 
with other forces within the Empire, Mr. Deakin and 
his Government have dropped the Dreadnought, but 
they have substituted something more general and more 
practicable, which in no way falls short of their promises. 


Spain scored smartly in her advance into the heart 
of the Beni Sicar country on Monday. Cavalry and 
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infantry alike distinguished themselves in very difficult 
circumstances, and if the war were now to be brought 
to a sudden close Spain has at least given a fine answer 
to carping critics. Not less admirable than the dash 
and efficiency of General Marina’s army is its humanity. 
With women and children rushing wildly from villages 
into the very zone of fire the Spaniards, ‘‘ to their 
lasting honour ’’, as the newspaper correspondent says, 
never allowed a shell to drop near them. The self- 
control was the more sterling because the Moors are 
not likely to adopt reciprocal methods. The Maghzen 
has formally protested against the Spanish advance, 
and invited European intervention. Europe may be 
trusted not to come between Spain and the Riffs, who 
have flouted the Sultan’s authority and Spanish rights 
with equal assurance. Spain's good faith in the matter 
is as certain as her courage. 


The death of Captain Ferber, following hard upon 
that of M. Lefebvre, makes it quite clear that for some 
time aviation will require much devoted enthusiasm in 
the aviator in order to induce him to face the chances 
of the air. The Rheims contest seemed to demonstrate 
that aeroplane races were less dangerous than motor 
races; but it must not be forgotten that, while it is 
only dangerous for a motor to travel at high speed, it 
is dangerous for an aeroplane to travel at all. It is 
true that the accident to Captain Ferber happened by 
the merest chance, just when he had alighted safely 
upon the ground; but, on the other hand, it will be 
remembered that within the last few days Colonel Cody 
has had a nasty fall, and that Mr. Latham has crippled 
his machine. It is only the more earnestly to be hoped 
that aviation spectacles will attract none of that type 
of onlooker that enjoys the peril of the tight-rope 
dancer or that instructive performance known as 
looping the loop 


The curtain has been rung up again upon the pro- 
ceedings of the Joint Committee on Stage Plays. It 
will be remembered that, when Mr. Barrie was asked 
whether he had said all he had to say, he replied that 
he had—for the time being. It is to be inferred that he 
recollected that he was billed for a subsequent per- 
formance. Probably he was reproved, behind the 
scenes, for giving away the stage-management in this 
fashion. Since then, however, the whole pretence has 
broken down, and evidence is set circulating in print 
before it is delivered in the committee-room. We were 
given the great advantage this week of reading the 
evidence of a witness in advance of the proceedings. 
He describes himself as ‘‘ novelist and dramatist ’’, 
and this witness is Mr. Hall Caine. 


Commander Peary has retired. It is by far the most 
sensational thing he has done, so far. Perhaps he has 
despaired of any possible crescendo as a means of pro- 
ducing an additional stir among those who are still 
interested in the North Pole, and has consequently 
muted all the strings of his orchestra in order that our 
ears might be startled by a sudden stillness. Whether 
this be the explanation or not, he has definitely retired, 
and he has refused public honours. Moreover, he has 
now no intention of “ nailing ’’ Cook. He will wait, 
probably with the idea of allowing Cook to “nail ”’ 
himself. Still, even Commander Peary must perceive 
that Dr. Cook’s case does not wear at all badly as 
time goes on. 


Rejected by the sea, the body of John Davidson was 
spared none of the indignities which must be suffered 
posthumously by those who die a violent and self- 
inflicted death. To be qilite safe, men must begin and 
end within the pale. Even the sea could not save John 
Davidson from the profane rigour of a sacred law. The 
foreman of the jury had his say. A medical man 
assured the court that the corpse ‘‘ had an intellectual 
skull, with a rather high forehead ’’. The Home 
Office was consulted upon a legal technicality, and 
only then could John Davidson be decently returned 
to the sea, which had given him up in order that every- 
thing might be made plain, and that society might 
rest more comfortably with a sense of justice done. 


THE DUEL AT BIRMINGHAM. 


G OMEPOPY, we think it was Swift, suggested that 

the quarrels of nations should be settled by a duel 
between the two sovereigns or their commanders-in- 
chief. What might have been the result of a personal 
encounter between Lewis and William, or Marlborough 
and Turenne, no one can say. But if the question be- 
tween the Government and the Opposition could be 
settled by the speeches of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour 
at Birmingham, with the nation as umpire, we should 
have no fear of the verdict. The Prime Minister was 
indeed singularly unconvincing, not to say perfunctory, 
in his performance of Friday week. The ponderous, 
mechanical periods were duly delivered beneath the 
sounding-board, and were duly applauded by the 
audience and the Ministerial press. But the argument 
was beaten out very thin, and Mr. Asquith, in his threats 
to the House of Lords and in his attempts to minimise 
the effect of the Budget, seemed to be the unwilling 
executor of other people’s orders. Nor does it seem 
to have struck the usually logical mind of the Prime 
Minister that to dismiss Lord Rosebery’s speech as 
‘* Much Ado About Nothing ”’, and in the next breath 
to describe the intervention of the House of Lords as 
a revolution, was inconsistent. Lord Rosebery says the 
Budget is a revolution : Mr. Asquith says that its rejec- 
tion by the House of Lords would be a revolution. In 
a sense both propositions are true. The Budget is a 
revolution in the sense that it is a violent departure from 
the methods of taxation hitherto adopted in this country, 
and a substitution of the financial devices invariably 
resorted to by revolutionary demagogues, whether in 
ancient Greece, in eighteenth-century France, or in 
modern South America. The canons of taxation uni- 
versally admitted by all thinkers and writers, who are 
not of the Georgian school, are that taxes must be clear 
as to amount, certain in operation, and uniform in in- 
cidence. The vagueness and uncertainty of the new 
taxes, and the selection of two classes, the owners of 
land and the dealers in liquor, to bear their incidence, 
are in the true revolutionary style. Mr. Asquith’s 
assertion, or rather repetition of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s favourite dictum, that the State can spend 
a man’s income better than he can himself, is pure 
Socialism. On the other hand, the rejection of the 
Finance Bill by the House of Lords would be a revolu- 
tion, or rather a counter-revolution, in the sense that 
the thing has not been done for more than two centuries. 
The question is whether the revolution of Mr. Lloyd 
George should be countered by a revolution on the part 
of the Lords. 

On this point Mr. Balfour wisely said nothing, for 
which he has been taken to task and accused of a failure 
to lead by the very organs of opinion which formerly 
denounced him for dictating to the House of Lords. 
When it was a question of the Education or Licensing 
Bill we were told that Mr. Balfour insolently paraded 
his influence over the Second Chamber, and ordered 
Lord Lansdowne to do for him what he had failed to 
do for himself. Very dexterously, by a mere turn of 
the rhetorical wrist, Mr. Balfour managed to move the 
whole discussion out of the region of revolution and 
counter-revolution by saying that the issue would be 
decided neither by the House of Commons nor the House 
of Lords, that it would not be settled at Westminster, 
but in the constituencies. That was very clever, and 
made Mr. Asquith’s solemn peroration about a revolution 
suddenly shrivel up and seem exaggerated. There was 
something really distinguished in the way Mr. Balfour 
lowered the controversial temperature and calmly in- 
dicated and discussed the alternative policies now pre- 
sented to the British nation. Those alternatives are 
Socialism or Tariff Reform. The arguments for and 
against a socialistic reconstruction of society are the 
arguments for and against the Budget, which Mr. 
Balfour tactfully refrained from repeating. We are not 
sure that Mr. Balfour did not make a mistake in de- 
clining to discuss the details of tariff reform. After 
all, the General Election, whether it comes in Novem- 
ber, or in January, or in February, is approaching 
quickly, and it will not be possible for candidates to avoid 
details. No one expects Mr. Balfour to name the 
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articles which he contemplates placing in his tariff, but 
he might come a little closer to the heart of the matter, 
especially with regard to colonial preference. What 
new taxes on food is he thinking of, if any? This is a 
question which will certainly be put to Unionist candi- 
dates, and if each man is left to answer it according to 
his own views there will be a pretty confusion. It is 
hardly fair, as it is certainly dangerous, to turn each 
candidate loose to trade on his own stock of reason and 
knowledge. Is it proposed, for instance, to place duties 
on meat and dairy produce? Sooner or later these 
questions will have to be answered, and the sooner an 
authorised programme is issued the better. It is not 
easy, we know, to handle economic details before an 
audience of ten thousand. Gladstone discussed the 
figures of his Budget, we remember, from a waggon on 
Blackheath Common to an audience which was probably 
larger than and certainly not as quiet as that in Bingley 
Hall. But Gladstone had an altogether exceptional 
voice, which he much strained by speaking out of doors. 
Mr. Balfour could, of course, easily arrange a much 
smaller meeting if he is willing to explain the details 
of his fiscal policy. Mr. Balfour, however, may feel, as 
Gladstone felt about his Home Rule plan, that every time 
you explain a point you make an enemy. This is 
especially true about taxation ; still, we repeat that Mr. 
Balfour might with advantage be a little less general. 
Barring this criticism, nothing could have been better 
than Mr. Balfour’s survey of the originally slow, but 
latterly rapid, declension from ‘‘ the pedantic indivi- 
dualism ”’ of sixty years ago to the Socialism of to-day. 
It is remarkable how the Radical party has swung from 
the possibly exaggerated theories of Bentham and Mill 
to the collectivism of Marx and other anarchists. It is 
undoubtedly due to the failure of the system of free im- 
ports that we are face to face with Socialism. Had 
Cobden’s prophecy come true, and free exchange been 
adopted as the international system, England’s com- 
mercial supremacy would have been maintained, and we 
should not now be at our wits’ end for revenue and a 
cure for unemployment. But France, Germany, and 
the United States, having borrowed our money to make 
railways and bought our machinery and copied our pro- 
cesses of manufacture, have proceeded to keep our goods 
out of their markets and to dump their goods in our 
markets. Statesmen like Mr. Asquith, ‘‘ suckled in a 
creed outworn ’’, have no remedy for unemployment 
and no cure for a declining revenue except laying the 
landlord and the publican under exceptional tribute. The 
money which they will get by these disreputable and 
perfectly foolish extortions will be much less than they 
think, while the blow which they deal at the security of 
property may be mortal. As Mr. Balfour pointed out, 
it is not enough to keep capital from leaving the country ; 
you must provide security for it at home, not only when 
it is actively employed in industrial enterprise, but when 
the fruits of that activity are garnered in. Unfor- 
tunately the operations of capital on a large scale, as 
Bagehot long ago pointed out, are quite unintelligible 
to the ordinary man, even amongst the educated and 
comfortable class. Amongst those who labour with 
their hands the language of Lombard Street is about as 
well understood as Chinese. To make the rich and the 
titled jump and squeal is an exquisite pleasure to the 
majority of the lower class. What is the staple argu- 
ment for the Budget amongst a crowd? Why, that the 
Dukes are against it. Somebody wrote to the ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette ’’ on Thursday comparing the House 
of Lords to the Convention of Notables in the French 
Revolution, and quoting a passage from Carlyle about 
the exemption of the French nobility from taxes! How 
can the rapier of Mr. Balfour’s ratiocination pierce such 
impenetrable ignorance as this? How indeed can any 
argument cope with the reckless mendacity of class 
hatred ? 


THE WILD MEN IN THE GOVERNMENT. 


FEVER since Mr. Asquith and Mr. Haldane in 1906 
were led into the House of Commons and did 
penance for having withstood the Labour party over the 
Trade Disputes Bill they have been credited with 


nursing resentment against their persecutors. Being 
of like passions with ordinary politicians they were sup- 
posed to be on the look-out for a chance of “‘ getting 
back ’’ on the oppressor. In an unregenerate world this 
was counted to their honour, and they indulged in occa-~ 
sional platform flourishes that seemed to justify the 
compliment. Mr. Asquith, strong, staunch and steady, 
vowed he would never ‘‘ go wool-gathering with the 
Socialists ’’, and Mr. Haldane, clanking his War Office 
spurs, swore by Mars and Bellona he would not “ toe 
the line’’. By these unsolicited protestations it .was 
revealed that further pressure had been secretly applied 
to these independent statesmen. But the country could 
rely upon them. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
perhaps, had been weak or temporising; allowance 
should be made for his feeble health. Things would be 
very different when Mr. Asquith had come by his own. 
With the help of Mr. Haldane and Sir Edward Grey, 
not to mention Sir Henry Fowler, the wild men inside 
and outside the Cabinet would be thoroughly domesti- 
cated—clothed, manicured and kept scrupulously clean. 

Why is it that this pleasing expectation has been 
disappointed? Not for a moment do we suggest that 
the Prime Minister has forgiven Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s promise of Home Rule or the pledge as to 
instant dissolution upon the Peers’ rejection of the 
Finance Bill. That would be almost as improbable as 
that he believes in Mr. Lloyd George’s finance. Nor 
can he shut his mind to the intrigues directed against 
his personal authority. He must very well see that 
these restless juniors mean to put him out, him and 
his friends. Their struggle against increasing the Navy 
seems to have been inspired neither by love of peace, trust 
in Germany, nor economy, but largely by the hope of 
driving the Foreign Secretary out of the Cabinet. Then 
why were they not stamped upon as soon as they had 
made themselves objectionable and before they became 
formidable? Their importance is magnified by office. 
Mr. Lloyd George turned adrift in Wales might soon 
have ceased to count greatly, and even Mr. Churchill, 
though his talents are substantial, might not be making 
much noise in the world if he had not been given a 
sounding-board. A year ago Mr. Asquith had him in 
the hollow of his hand. What party was there for the 
renegade to desert to? The Unionists did not want 
him back. The Socialists are not enamoured of patri- 
cian adventurers. His only career lay with official 
Liberalism. If at the first display of insubordination 
he had been sent packing he might have been com- 
pelled to make submission before being allowed to 
come back to favour and, on good behaviour, to official 
employment. 

Mr. Asquith’s masculine intelligence, however, is not 
combined with such great strength of will. Below his 
self-reliance is a well-founded self-distrust, and the 
Premiership which was to rally the Liberal party upon 
its Centre has been a series of running defeats inflicted 
by the Left. The truth is that Mr. Asquith knows well 
that his qualities do not touch the imagination of the 
masses. It would be vain for the party to ‘‘ go to the 
country on Asquith ’’. The King of the Cappadocians 
has plenty of loyal supporters at Westminster (mancipiis 
locuples, but eget zris, he lacks magnetism). The 
same may be said of his friends. Much sap went out 
of Liberal Imperialism when it was cut away from 
Lord Rosebery. He possesses just those qualities 
in which the Asquith set are notably deficient, and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, not a genius but a shrewd 
judge of men, knew that he ran no risk in admitting 
these statesmen to his Cabinet. From the first they 
had to be his servants. 

The position of these moderate, capable statesmen 
after Sir Henry’s retirement was very much that of a 
steady-going business firm which has for years been 
doing a decent humdrum business and is suddenly 
pulled up short by the death of its experienced manag- 
ing partner. As long as he was at the head of affairs 
the old routine answered fairly well. Sir Henry kept 
the Socialists in good humour because he was always 
in good humour himself. They allowed themselves to 
be led because they thought they were leading 
him. No sooner is the old firm broken up than the 
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customers begin to ask questions—have they been 
getting value for their money, and might they not find 
better value elsewhere? It is clear that the business 
will soon drop away unless new blood is brought 
into the firm and up-to-date methods introduced. It 
was under some such idea that Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Winston Churchill were promoted to high places. 

h the one had made a success at the Board of 
Trade and the other a mark—of sorts—at the 
Colonial Office, it would be ridiculous to pretend that 
their abilities—in a party abounding with clever young 
men—had marked them out for instant and highest 
reward. Mr. Herbert Samuel and Mr. Masterman, 
for instance, would have been an impressive rein- 
forcement of the Cabinet. But, with all their com- 
parative originality and superior character, they did 
not possess just those powers of which the Ministry 
was believed to stand in need. They did not push or 
advertise themselves. For the street-corner oratory of 
which Mr. Balfour spoke at Birmingham, and which 
might be expected to bring in new business, it was 
necessary to go to the hustlers. 

Mr. Asquith decided that the Government must make 
it worth the while of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Churchill to join him in the respectable old firm. He 
vielded them almost their own terms, and from that day 
forward how much of the power has been taken out of 
his hands ! The energetic bummers who were to put life 
énto the decaying business are now running it on the ap- 
proved American lines. After a fashion the venture has 
been a success. The amount of turnover done has been 
considerably increased, if not in proportion to the 
extra noise and bustle. New customers have been 
attracted, and no account is taken of the old supporters 
driven away. These, however, have departed for good, 
and could never be recalled. It would therefore be use- 
less for Messrs. Asquith and Company trading as the 
Liberal Party Limited to get rid now of their compro- 
mising new partners. Too late it is discovered that their 
connexions are undesirable and their methods unprofit- 
able. They are doing what they were expected to do. 
They have made things “‘ hum ’’. It cannot be said that 
the inner politics of Liberalism have been dull since Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill have taken 
charge of the Government. There is something divert- 
ing in the efforts of the ‘‘ old gang *’ to keep up the air 
of dignity and pretend they are directing affairs. Also 
there is just a possibility that the aspiring juniors may 
land themselves in trouble. So far, they have been 
sensible enough not to quarrel with each other or, at 
least, to conceal their differences. But there are other 
rocks ahead. Are there not some able men who may not 
consent to be quietly shelved for the better advance- 
ment of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill? There is 
Mr. Lewis Harcourt, for instance, who has a supple 
mind and a strong will—with something of the urbanity 
that distinguished his father’s later style in Parliament. 
Who knows—he may yet give a fall to rivals counting 
prematurely on the succession to Mr. Asquith. 


THE MEN AND THE LAND. 


A* evidently sincere man like Lord Carrington can 

be unusually interesting when associated with a 
Government like the present, and Mr. Lloyd George 
ought to study his admission in an agricultural 
speech at Shrewsbury the other day in support 
of the Budget: ‘‘ It is not until the men come back 
on the land that there will be found a fair share of com- 
fort, happiness and contentment among the people of old 
England ’’. ‘This is a novel way of supporting a Budget 
that vastly advances the methods by which the men 
have been driven from the land. When these methods 
began, old England had still a healthy proportion of the 
people on the land, but now there are only about a fourth 
of them on it, with a corresponding decline in the chest 
measurements for the Army and Navy. The continuity 
of a nation is much more a question of thorax than of 
theory, but Lord Carrington’s admissions show how the 
theory is at the expense of the thorax. His sincerity 
is as charming as it is instructive, and in the interests 


of the nation they ought to have a man like him in every 
Radical Government. There is no motive but conviction 
for such a man in such a position, and his honesty is like 
a mirror to reflect the methods of the other men. 

He talked also of ‘‘ development ’’ and the instal- 

ents of State socialism by which they are to improve 
the farmer—and catch his vote. There is one way in 
which the State could develop agriculture enormously— 
by permitting it to develop itself. In spite of statesman- 
ship, science and common-sense have really done some- 
thing for the farmer, and if only the knowledge already 
established could be brought within his practice it would 
do more to increase agricultural production than any 
sort of tinkering to ‘‘ develop ’’ industries and to favour 
classes at the expense of one another. There can be no 
‘* developing ”’ of industry without increased production, 
and the first essential to this is an increase in applied 
knowledge. Could not Lord Carrington do something 
towards this instead of inventing socialistic theories for 
the agriculture of the ballot-box ? 

The process indicated could be as much an education 
asaprofit. For instance, it is now known that the pro- 
portion of organic fertility in the soil can be increased 
by the application of inorganic matter ; but how many 
British farmers are aware of this vast transition in agn- 
cultural knowledge? Better still, there is a direct profit 
on the inorganic application, not to mention the organic 
bye-product ; and the botanical effect is as fascinating as 
the chemical effect is instructive. This summer a paper 
was read by Mr. George Ryce before the Congress of 
Applied Chemistry in London, showing how the legumes 
in pasture and meadow were increased by potash. Com- 
mercial profit was not his business; but we know that 
the ‘‘ albuminoid ratio ’’ in the legumes is higher than 
in the grasses; that they tend to increase the nutrition 
even in the grasses growing among them ; and that when 
they have finished their function they leave behind in the 
soil, deposited from the air, at no cost to the farmer, a 
net margin of nitrogenous plant food. In this way we 
have seen grey hillsides turned green through the 
winter, and in the summer richly perfumed with flower- 
ing clover, even without any outlay in either cultivation 
or seeding ; and we have seen the food production of the 
area increased by fifty per cent., with three beasts 
thriving where two had found only what could keep them 
as they were. This indicates how agriculture could 
develop itself if only statesmanship would permit it, and 
education were directed to the great problem of food 
production. 

In spite of all, the farmer has learnt something, and 
has applied some of his knowledge. With all its 
hindrances, political and educational, British farming 
has raised its profit margin in recent years, and there are 
instructive tendencies at work which cannot be expressed 
by the statistician. The latest official figures do not in- 
dicate any marked movement up or down as regards 
either the total area cropped or the total production from 
it ; yet we know that large tracts have gone to grass, an 
equation evidently cancelled by a corresponding in- 
crease in production elsewhere. Where tillage stops, the 
methods are likely to have been the worst; but where 
it starts, they are likely to be the best, levelling up at 
the top what is lost at the bottom, with the additional 
advantages of demonstrating the fact that ‘‘ farming 
can pay ”’, and spreading the knowledge of the means to 
do it. In the southern counties this year and last we 
have seen many great fields ploughed for grain where the 
plough had not been seen for many years; and now we 
have the pioneers admitting a satisfactory profit, even 
in the production of grain. On farms that had been 
declared profitless we have seen penniless men rising to 
comfort, and even to comparative wealth, in the last 
fifteen years ; men who began on borrowed money, who 
have reproduced it double and paid it back, leaving 
themselves industrial capitalists, employers of labour, 
leaders of the local mind, able to give handsome sub- 
scriptions to purposes of public good. 

Last week came news from the United States which 
may add farther to the impetus in British agriculture— 
the meat kings of Chicago unable to continue export 
contracts, and even buying back some of their own 
products from London. In a double way the urban 
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industrialism of America has made for a check on this 
export of agricultural produce, first by attracting the 
agricultural producer from the soil, and then by multi- 
plying the millions of their own who consume his pro- 
duce. In large regions at the back of the Eastern 
cities grain has ceased to be grown, and these cities have 
already developed a back-to-the-land problem of their 
own. Better still for the British farmer, the conditions 
and causes at work in this American transition are of a 
permanent nature, liable to passing variation, but on 
the whole making for a definite effect. It is simply the 
natural adjustment of industrial civilisation among the 
Americans, whose economic system steadily matures 
towards social symmetry, the classes and their industries 
supplying the increased demands of one another instead 
of depending on huge exports, narrowly specialised, to 
pay for imports which they could not produce. They 
have protected their manufactures to raise a vast 
demand for their own agricultural produce, and every 
farther stage in this development among them means an 
improved opportunity for the man who can put know- 
ledge, capital and character into British agriculture. 

After our primitive pretence to agricultural education 
in this country the chief hindrance to the farmer is the 
fiscal uncertainty that leaves him unable to calculate his 
prospects for any length of time ahead; not exactly 
Free Trade, but rather the industrial insecurity in- 
separable from its peculiar application among us. The 
farmer might still flourish under Free Trade if only it 
could secure him any steady outlook in the conditions 
of his productive activities ; if only he could see his way to 
a steady profit over such a series of years as would 
justify him in venturing on an initial process. For in- 
stance, he knows that he can grow wheat at a profit 
to-day, but he also knows it was impossible a few years 
ago ; and with his necessarily conservative ways of mind 
he will think over the matter for several seasons rather 
than turn his capital into plant and stock that may be 
idle or unprofitable a few years later, perhaps exhaust- 
ing more than his whole gain in the need to convert his 
imstruments of production back again into another form, 
less liable to uncertainty for the time. It is not exactly 
the lowness of the prices in his market, among which he 
could pick and choose to direct the incidence of his pro- 
duction for his highest gains, assuming some workable 
continuity in this; it is rather that he cannot calculate 
on continuity of any kind, his market being held 
“ free’? as a kind of international clearing-house for 
every accident of policy or of season throughout the 
world that can influence the price of what he is producing. 

Not only is capital in farming less easily convertible 
from one form to another than in different industries, 
but the farmer himself is less fit to foresee the need and 
to direct the conversion. A loom can be adjusted to a 
new fabric in a few hours, and in a day the calico-printer 
can transform his cylinder surfaces to accommodate a 
new design ; but it may take as many years successfully 
to convert ploughs and threshing machines into material 
for the production of cheese or butter ; and thus we can 
see how Lord Carrington’s ideals are fundamentally 
defeated by the fiscal methods with which he so strangely 
associates himself. True, when there is a slump in 
wheat, and we buy it for less than the home cost of pro- 
duction, the consumers of the nation have a clear gain 
in the difference; but then what is the total loss inci- 
dental to the nation as a whole? When the nation buys 
imported wheat for less than the cost of production the 
nation’s farmer ceases to produce wheat; and since 
nothing can compensate diminished production, is it not 
obvious that the nation loses the whole in order to gain 
the fractton? This, however, opens a vast field of in- 
quiry which cannot be fully explored in the last para- 
graph of one short article ; and our immediate purpose 
is to set the philosophers of the Cabinet thinking again, 
and more carefully, on Lord Carrington’s eloquent 
admission : ‘* No fair share of comfort, happiness and 
contentment until old England shall have grown 
wise enough to kick out of her councils the raw theorists 
who have driven the men from the land. 


EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 


WENTY-TWO volumes of special reports upon 
educational subjects have already been presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by command of his 


Majesty. ‘* Education in Russia ’’ makes the twenty- 
third. It contains a great deal of information that will 
surprise the British ratepayer in several ways. For one 
thing, it should cause him to modify his uninformed con- 
ception of the Russian Empire as a vast tract of land, 
somewhere in the East of Europe, given over to bar- 
barism and sunk in neglect of all that is modern. Russia 
is very commonly supposed to be just emerging from the 
Middle Ages. There is no time to indicate the essential 
erroneousness of this common belief ; but, at any rate, 
it can be pointed out at once that the supposed 
medizvalism of Russia is abruptly discredited in this 
matter of education. Her educational system may have 
serious defects; but it ranks as one of the completest 
of modern attempts at the organisation and administra- 
tion of a comprehensive national system of mental 
training. The Russian experts number among them 
authorities of European reputation; witness the name 
of Professor Paul Vinogradoff, equally well known in 
Moscow and in Oxford. The system they have erected 
compares very favourably with that prevailing in Great 
Britain and in Germany ; and it is infinitely superior to 
that which prevails in France. 

The lessons here contained for British legislators are 
mostly brought home by way of contrast. In the matter 
of education England and Russia stand at opposite poles. 
The legislator in Russia had all the advantages of a 
clean slate; whereas it is the peculiar privilege of 
England that her slate is never clean. English public 
schools are ancient and private growths. Each has its 
peculiar traditions ; each possesses a distinct character. 
The State cannot touch them without destroying them for 
what they are. In Russia, on the other hand, the entire 
secondary system of education is a recent thing, im- 
posed from above, and practically uniform in character 
throughout the Empire down to the separate items on 
the curricula and the books recommended for the use 
of students. There is no idea in Russia of treating 
education as a private concern. The freedom of in- 
struction characteristic of an English public school 
would amaze a Russian professor. The Englishman, 
on his side, is left with as great a misgiving and per- 
plexity when he reviews the great secondary schools 
of Russia, with their centralised administration, their 
hierarchy of State teachers, their definite programmes, 
and their direct responsibility to the State. It is useless 
to expect an Englishman to place trust in a system that 
leaves no room for an Arnold or a Thring ; where the 
master is a specialist in a subject, and not the form- 
master of his boys; where the school is simply a place 
of learning, and does not aim at being a microcosm 
of the world; where all boys are equally pupils, with 
none of the discipline that makes room for prefect and 
captain. It would be quite as useless to expect a 
Russian to place trust in a system that left the charac- 
ter of a place of education dependent upon tradition 
and personality; where no responsibility existed, 
except that which was due to public opinion; where 
there was no settled relation between school and univer- 
sity ; where reform was left to private initiative. Again, 
to descend to the primary schools, although the Russian 
slate was not quite so clean in this respect, yet, as 
between the two nations, there is room for considerable 
surprise on both sides. That a citizen because he paid 
rates, or that a locality because it helped to provide a 
school, should claim to dictate in any way whatever 
concerning its curriculum would astonish any Russian 
who had had anything to do with the administration 
of education in his own country. An Englishman would 
be taken equally aback to find that most of our vexed 
questions, religious or administrative, do not exist 
there. Russia, in fact, had a vacuum to work in and 


certain definite ideas and principles upon which to 
proceed. 

The vividness of the contrast between the two 
systems will best be illustrated by giving the briefest 
possible account of the Russian scheme as adminis- 
tered under the Ministry of Public Instruction. At 
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the head of the Ministry stands the Minister, appointed 
by the Emperor. Under him work three important 
bodies with specialised functions. There is the Council 
of the Minister, in which all proposals involving change 
are discussed ; in which all the more important financial 
estimates are examined ; in which all questions relating 
to the internal administration, whether of schools or of 
universities, are settled. By the side of this body stands 
another, which for the performance of its duties sub- 
divides into nine sections, dealing respectively with 
ifispection, higher education, boys’ schools, girls’ 
schools and the training of teachers, primary schools, 
technical and professional schools, scientific institu- 
tions, private schools and Jewish schools, pensions and 
accounts. By the side of this stands the Scientific Com- 
mittee, which considers educational matters simply, 
examines schemes of instruction, draws up curricula 
and advises upon books. The net seems to make a 
pretty wide sweep. It will be asked whether there is 
anything left for local administration, and, if so, how 
much of this is given over to local initiative and local 
control. The answer comes plainly enough. The 
Empire is divided into twelve districts ; each district is 
administered by a curator appointed by the Ministry 
of Public Instruction as its local representative. This 
official does most of what remains to be done, after the 
central body have taken their share. He supervises 
work in the schools and universities. He makes all 
appointments not reserved for the higher authority. 
He has an army of inspectors, directors and other 
officials, by means of whom every school in the district 
is brought into line with the rest. It is a case of cen- 
tralisation in excelsis, the application of a huge piece 
of administrative machinery to the needs of the human 
mind. 

It is the secondary schools that fall most completely 
under this centralised system. Here again a contrast 
with England is noted. The higher education in 
England is more respected by the State than the lower. 
In Russia the reverse is true. It is the primary school 
that has most liberty. The liberty is, in the majority 
of cases, quite delusory; it consists in giving to the 
Zemstvos a minute share in their management. In 
Russia the primary schools are, many of them, sponta- 
neous local growths; and represent the movement of 
the nation towards self-education, which preceded the 
assumption of the task of national education by the 
State. But even here the real control is wholly in the 
hands of the central government, which allows itself to 
be helped by local bodies on which the Zemstvos, or 
the towns which provide the schools, have only an 
insignificant minority representation. They provide and 
maintain, but they may not have any effective voice. 

The whole system is a study in centralisation. 
Whether the schools be administered by the Ministry 
of Public Instruction, whose organisation we have 
briefly examined, or by the Holy Synod, or by 
the Department of Finance, of Agriculture, or of War, 
there is the same spectacle presented of a bureau- 
cracy determined that nothing shall escape the con- 
trol of a central hand. Primary school, secondary 
school, technical institute, or university—all are super- 
vised, administered, organised, correlated, and con- 
trolled from the centre. Those outside Russia who are 
interested in education will draw countless profitable 
conclusions from a close study of the countless advan- 
tages that the system contains. Regarding the count- 
less disadvantages and blemishes which are _in- 
separable from the mechanical working of a vast 
machine, it is needless for a foreigner to indicate them. 
The Russians themselves are busy upon their own 
problems, and bringing to them an impartiality and 
sagacity that are wanting in many countries supposed 
fo be more civilised. They are quite awake to the 
perils of their system ; and in the case of the universities 
they are beginning to question the efficacy of State con- 
trol. The Government, which began by forbidding the 
formation of societies among university students, even 
for literary and social purposes, is now aware of the 
suicidal nature of its own decree. Before long the 
autonomy taken from the universities in 1884 may be 
given back to them on terms which may permit of their 


taking their true place as independent centres of 
thought and feeling, where the thought and feeling of 
the Empire itself are broadened and unified. 


THE CITY. 


ie looks as though the period of cheap money had 

come to an end. No one need be surprised if we 
have an advance in the Bank rate in the next fortnight. 
The Bank of Germany has put up its rate, and the Bank 
of England must follow suit if it is to come into com- 
petition. There are local reasons for the action of the 
Reichsbank, but those reasons are sufficiently important 
to affect the International market. The Imperial 
Treasury has been drawing heavily upon the Reichs- 
bank, Russia has demanded gold in payment of bread- 
stuffs, and an inflated speculation on the Bourse has 
necessitated the use of considerable money. In order 
to make good the deficiency caused by these abnormal 
requirements London—the only free market for gold— 
has been drawn upon. For weeks past all the arrivals 
of the metal from South Africa have been bought for 
export to either Germany or Russia—it matters not 
which, as the one is directly connected with the other. 
Thus the Bank of England has had no opportunity of 
adding to its stock, while having to provide huge 
amounts of sovereigns for Egypt and South America. 
The moment would now seem to have arrived when the 
Bank of England must place itself in competition with 
Germany for the gold that weekly arrives from the Cape. 
It is practically impossible to ward off the drain of 
sovereigns to Egypt and South America, but not im- 
possible to check the export of the raw metal. If the 
value of money is raised here there will be less induce- 
ment to take gold, and if it is raised sufficiently high 
the export will cease altogether. The first step towards 
this result will be an advance in the Bank rate, and the 
directors must perforce take it. As we pointed out last 
week, Egypt will be taking sovereigns for some time to 
come—probably four or five millions. These will go 
whatever is the ruling Bank rate. Shipments to South 
America will also be made irrespective of the value of 
money here. All the Bank directors can do therefore 
is to fill up the gap made by these withdrawals, and this 
it is in their power to do if they make it worth the 
while of Germany and Russia to stand aside from com- 
petition when gold is put up for sale in our market. It 
is an elementary principle that gold will always go where 
it can be most profitably employed, and if London can 
offer greater inducements than either Germany or 
Russia the metal will remain here. At the moment the 
Bank of England appears very strong, but the directors 
have to look ahead, and it is better to be a little prema- 
ture than too late. 

Dearer money will probably arrest the recovery in 
gilt-edged securities, and certainly as regards Consols it 
seems hopeless to look for any improvement. Apart 
from any consideration of home politics, Consols have 
lost their attraction for the investor, who now demands 
a higher rate of interest than they give. It has been 
suggested in Parliament that something might be done 
to restore their popularity by the issue of £50 certifi- 
cates, but Consols are already transferable in amounts 
of a penny or multiples of a penny. We recall the fact 
that efforts have recently been made by Canada to attract 
the small investor by offering £10 bonds for sale, and 
that the response has been far from encouraging. More- 
over, the offer was widely advertised. It is probably not 
within the knowledge of the small investor that English 
railway stock is transferable in amounts of £1 or 
multiples thereof, though few of the companies will open 
an account for less than £10. Still, it might be very 
useful for small investors to know that they can buy 
410 of London and North-Western Railway stock. 
Perhaps the best method of popularising investment 
would be the issue of small bearer certificates, but as 
these offer facilities for evading taxation, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is not likely to approve their creation. 

New York continues to give support to American 
securities, but whether it will do so if money gets much 
dearer in London is a moot point. The time is ap- 
proaching when Wall Street will require all the financial 
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assistance it can get, and if the value of money abroad 
rises, the ‘‘all’’ will be much restricted. At the moment 
ample money is available for bolstering up the market. 
A feature of the week has been a revival in South 
African mining shares, more particularly in Rhodesians. 
So far it partakes much of the nature of a gamble, and 
may by its recklessness defeat the end in view, but there 
are reasons for popularising the movement, and it may 
be supported by the financial houses to serve ends of 
their own. It is common knowledge in market circles 
that several big ‘‘ deals ’’ are in contemplation, and 
that these cannot be carried through successfully with- 
out public assistance. To obtain this assistance the 
market must be made to look more attractive, and this 
can only be done by advancing prices and sustaining 
them at the higher level while the operations are in 
progress. So long as there was any danger of the 
labour supply on the Rand running short it was deemed 
futile to engineer any upward movement, but now there 
is a chance that the public may take a hand. That 
the public are disposed to be more venturesome is shown 
by the great activity in rubber shares, many of which 
are advancing far ahead of prospects. It would be as 
well to ascertain, if possible, how many companies have 
sold their output for the next twelve months “‘forward’’. 
We hear of several having placed the larger portion, 
and at prices considerably under the ruling figures. This 
looked to be good business in the early part of the year, 
but is now proved to have been a mistake. It is in- 
teresting to note that the big American buyers of rubber 
were more farsighted than London manufacturers, and 
early in the year increased their stocks well in excess 
of requirements. They can now resell portions of their 
surplus stock at a considerable profit, and buy forward 
for future requirements at nearly two shillings per pound 
under the current price. 

The Argentine Great Western Railway invite sub- 
scriptions for £1,000,000 5 per cent. debenture stock 
issued at £108. 


INSURANCE: POLICIES AT LOW PREMIUMS. 
VII. 


I? would be entirely inappropriate to conclude a 
series of articles dealing with policies at low pre- 
miums without describing deferred assurances for 
children, which provide the bes: kinds of policies at 
the lowest annual ccst. The essential feature of these 
policies is that from the time they are taken out until 
age twenty-one money is being accumulated as it 
were in a savings bank; if the child dies before reach- 
ing the age of twenty-one all the premiums that have 
been paid are returned ; on reaching that age the pre- 
miums remain at the same rate as before, and the sum 
assured under the policy will be paid at death when- 
ever it happens, or on reaching a specified age. If on 
the attainment of age twenty-one the continuance of 
premium-paying is inconvenient, the policy has a sub- 
stantial cash surrender value, or it can be exchanged 
for a policy payable at death upon which no further 
premiums have to be paid. The continuance of the 
policy after age twenty-one is, however, the strikingly 
attractive feature of this form of assurance. 

If such a policy is effected in the first year of a 
child’s life it costs £9 5s. a year for the assurance of 
£1000 at death at any time after age twenty-one, at 
which date the policy begins to share in the profits. By 
this time—the policy being effected at birth—twenty 
premiums of £9 5s. each, or £185 in all, have been 
paid, and this at 24 per cent. compound interest would 
amount to about £240. If at age twenty-one a man 
went to a life office he could, in return for a single 
payment of £40, secure the assurance of £100 payable 
at death, with profits in addition ; and for a single pay- 
ment of £240 could obtain a similar policy for £600. 
He could also at age twenty-one take another policy, 
to be paid for by annual premiums of £2 1s. for each 
'Z100 assurcd ; so that for an annual payment of £8 4s. 
for the rest of his life he would have whole-life policies 
assuring £1000 at death and sharing in the profits, 
which is exactly the same thing as deferred assurance 


gives him at an annual premium of £9 5s. a year 
from birth till death. 

The deferred assurance policy, however, normally 
requires no medical examination, and has the great 
practical advantage that if started in childhood it is 
not likely to be discontinued, while it is moderately 
improbable that money will be regularly saved from 
birth till twenty-one for the purpose of buying life 
assurance by a single premium. 

This description of the nature of the transaction 
helps to explain how the striking advantages it pre- 
sents are accomplished. There are three causes for 
these advantages. In the first place when assurance 
is effected early in life there is normally a long period 
during which compound interest is at work accumu- 
lating the savings more and more rapidly as time goes 
on. In the second place, when the policy participates 
in profits, assurance commenced young is likely to 
yield bonuses for a much larger number of years than 
a policy effected late in life. By the time a man who 
begins to share in the profits at age twenty-one 
reaches sixty-five the sum assured under a policy for 
#1000 may have been increased by bonuses to more 
than £2000; but by the time a man commencing 
assurance at age forty reaches sixty-five the policy for 
£1000, assuming the same rate of bonus, amounts to 
only £1500. The young man and the middle-aged 
one are not buying the same thing; the policies are 
identical in character, the rate of bonus on each is 
equal, but assuming an approximately normal lifetime 
the young man is buying £2000 and the older man 
only £1500. 

The third cause for the advantages of assurance 
commenced young is less obvious to people unfamiliar 
with the subject, though it has been explained fre- 
quently in these articles. When a policy is bought by 
a single premium, such as £40 for the assurance of 
4,100 at death, the amount of protection is—speaking 
roughly—£60. The cost of protection, that is to say 
of a term policy such as we have been describing 
recently, is something like 11s. to secure the payment 
of £60 in the event of death within twelve months. 
The capital sum of £40 yields more than double this 
amount in interest, so that in one sense there is nothing 
to be provided for protection purposes, the single pre- 
mium paid merely being accumulated at a lower rate 
of interest than if there were no protection involved. 
Even under an anrval premium policy effected at a 
young age the cost of protection is very small; most 
of the premiums are available for accumulation at com- 
pound interest ; there is a long period during which this 
accumulation can continue, and during which bonuses 
are received. When a policy is taken out later in life 
the cost of protection is much larger because the death 
rate is heavier. As compared with assurance effected 
young, the period for the accumulation of compound 
interest and for profit-sharing is short ; so that in every 
way extremely great advantages attach to commencing 
assurance early in life. 


DR. JOHNSON AND HIS EULOGISTS. 


EF Bascal Lord Rosebery is a good Johnsonian is 
certainly an addition to his claims upon our 
respect. But his Lichfield address contained a bétise, 
for which it is not easy to forgive him—we mean, of 
course, the John Bull label. Johnson was as different 
from the typical Englishman of his day as Hume was 
from the typical Scot, and Voltaire from the typical 
Frenchman. There really is no single point of contact 
between the greatest and wittiest moralist of the 
eighteenth century and the grumbling, stupid farmer 
whom tradition has imposed upon us as the typical 
Englishman, except, perhaps, a common hatred of the 
American colonists. John Bull is credulous: Johnson 
was sceptical. John Bull grumbles at the weather, his 
food, his Government: Johnson, though melancholic, 
was not affected either by the weather, or by his food ; 
and for politics, in the ordinary sense of the term, he 
did not care a rap. Mere grumbling, foolish repining 
at Providence, he detested, and rebuked wherever he 
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found it. He was a good hater, certainly, but his 
prejudices were not insular. He knew more of Euro- 
pean history and Continental literature, particularly 
French, than any of his contemporaries, except Burke 
and Gibbon. He was a cosmopolitan in the best sense 
of the word, for he compared his countrymen impartially 
with the citizens of other countries. He never took the 
conventional view, and he loved a paradox as dearly 
as the typical Briton loves a platitude. So far from 
being a boaster and thinking England could whip the 
world, Johnson was rather prone to depreciate the 
strength and wisdom of his countrymen. Decidedly, 
Lord Rosebery’s attempt to paste the John Bull label 
on the Lichfield statue was not a success. 

Johnson’s Toryism was temperamental, and was not 
adopted from self-interest or based on a study of 
political theories or history. The Whig dogs were 
dissenters and canted about liberty. But except "Mund 
Burke, ‘‘ who, we know, acts from interest ’’, Johnson 
did not know any of the politicians, and the absence 
from his talk of all allusions to the stirring politics of 
his time is really remarkable. It is astonishing, for 


instance, that there is only one mention in the Bio-. 


graphy of Chatham (the glorious part of whose career 
opened before Johnson was fifty), and that is a criticism 
of the orator’s blunder in saying ‘‘ that had his col- 
leagues not come to the bedside of a sick man, he would 
have taken up his bed and walked’’. There is only 
one mention of the younger Pitt: ‘‘I do not know 
Pitt ; but Fox is my friend ’’. There are only two other 
allusions to Fox in the book, one complaining of his 
influence over Reynolds, and the other defending his 
silence at The Club—‘‘ a man who plays nightly for 
the applause of the House of Commons will not throw 
for sixpences with us’’. This refusal to talk politics 
is the more extraordinary because, as we know, 
Johnson was frequently in the gallery, in days when it 
was difficult to get there, and composed the reports of 
the debates. Probably it was the drudgery of this 
means of livelihood that disgusted him with politics. 
It certainly was stupid of Lord Bute and Lord North 
not to use Johnson as Bolingbroke and Harley used 
Swift. Mr. Sidney Lee was not effective on Johnson. 
As a pure man of letters Mr. Lee isolated Johnson’s 
edition of Shakespeare, and showed without diffi- 
culty that Johnson and Garrick between them had 
done more for Shakespeare than anyone else. But 
though it was impossible for Johnson to edit any- 
thing without making valuable contribution to the 
national stock of criticism, his Shakespeare is the least 
of his literary achievements. Quite a tradition of 
twaddle has been passed on from generation to genera- 
tion about Johnson’s prose style, its Latinisms, its 
mechanical antitheses, its pomposity. The truth is 
that though many of the Idlers and Ramblers were 
pot-boilers, Johnson’s style is always noble and 
vigorous, and it is natural that an age which shuffles 
along without any style and mistakes slang for wit 
should be bored by the Johnsonian period. Under the 
influence of strong personal feeling Johnson has given 
us two of the finest pieces in the language—the Preface 
to the Dictionary and the letter to Lord Chesterfield. 
Personal resentment is the strongest spur, apparently, 
in the flanks of genius. The Letter to a Noble Lord 
was provoked by the Duke of Bedford’s attack on 
Burke’s pension. 

No; it is not to the statesman or the man of letters 
that we must turn for the best panegyrics on Johnson ; 
it is to the pulpit. The sermons of Canon Beeching and 
Canon Henson are the best things that have been said 
This is as it should be, for 


side.’ Dryden and Pope wrote as correctly, Gibbon as 


‘majestically as he; yet nearly all the brilliant satirists 


of the eighteenth century are disfigured by insincerity. 
Canon Beeching compares Johnson to the author of 
Ecclesiastes in his gloomy view of life, and discovers 
the likeness, which we pointed out many years ago in 
the Saturpay Review, between the Fleet Street philo- 
sopher and Jowett. ‘‘ Perhaps no one except Jowett 
in our own generation ’’, said Canon Beeching, ‘‘ ever 


realised so keenly that his gift of wisdom implied a 
special mission to advise others to the best of his 
power.’’ Canon Henson, preaching in the Abbey, 
where Johnson sleeps, asked: ‘‘ Why was his name 
to-day the most widely reverenced and the most deeply 
loved of all the names which Englishmen cared to recall 
from his age? The answer was given in a word— 
character. . . . The days of Johnson had returned, 
but with every circumstance of spiritual peril intensified. 
The delusions which held the generation upon which 
the hurricane of the French Revolution broke with the 
dismaying shock of sudden and unwelcome surprise 
had reared their heads again, and were holding our 
generation also. Might the memory of the great 
moralist help to open our eyes and clear our minds of 
cant!’’ Thus perorates our Canon of Westminster, 
and inclines us to say: ‘‘ A fine application. Pray, sir, 
had you ever thought of it? I had not, sir.’’ 


MAKING OF A GENTLEMAN.”’ 


By Max BEERBOHM. 


R. SUTRO is a highly successful dramatist. But 
against the ease with which he pleases the public 

must be set the difficulty he finds in pleasing the critics. 
When he writes dramas with strong scenes in them, 
the critics accuse him of sacrificing truth to effect, and 
manipulating his characters so as to secure those strong 
scenes ; and I myself usually chime in. When he writes 
mere comedies, the critics complain bitterly of the 
absence of thrills. In that chorus I do not join. Mr. 
Bourchier, timorous man, does not invite me to the 
Garrick Theatre; but on leaving that temple a few 
nights ago I did not ask the keeper of the box-office to 
return me my money on the ground that I was not 
palpitating and haggard and forworn with emotion. Let 
us concede to Mr. Sutro the right to do what he sets 
out to do, and judge him according to the way in which 
he does it. ‘‘ The Making of a Gentleman ”’ is possibly 
not aclassic. I daresay posterity will be able to get on 
quite well without it. But I take it to be, for us, in 
the autumn of 1909, a very good piece of work. The 
persons of the play are not essentially fresh. The 
homely but wealthy manufacturer with the heart of 
gold ; the good-for-nothing son who lives on his bounty ; 
the unscrupulous nobleman who also lives on his bounty ; 
the daughter of his old clerk, who loves him for him- 
self alone ; the lady with a foreign title and an evil past, 
who yet has scruples and a capacity for disinterested 
devotion to the son—they don’t sound startlingly new, 
as catalogued drily here. But Mr. Sutro has taken 
them and breathed plenty of life into them, and has 
given them freShness in detail. Though evidently his 
prime aim is to please the public, his play is far more 
convincing, gives us a far better illusion of reality, than 
Sir Arthur Pinero’s laborious and wholly successful 
attempt to make us feel ill. Unflinching realism, merci- 
less integrity, slices of life, the scalpel—such are the 
catch-words which doubtless were revolving in Sir 
Arthur’s brain when he composed ‘ Mid-Gutter ’’. 
But never for a moment does that play impress us as 
true to human life. The photographer has grouped 
together, in the harshest light, certain specially ill- 
favoured persons, and before removing the cap from 
the lens of the camera, has said ‘‘ Look unpleasant, 
ladies and gentlemen, please !—Now!’’ The result is 
a meaningless and unrelated ugliness. Fools are they 
who think ugly themes are to be eschewed by artists. 
But it is right to condemn ugliness to which the artist 
has given no moral or philosophic significdnce; and 
there is none in ‘‘ Mid-Gutter’’.» The fact that#Zoe 
and her husband agreed when they married? ‘‘ tothave 
no brats of children ’’ has no bearing on what they, have 
become. It is dragged in, for a moment, merély to 
give simple folk the idea that Sir Arthur is a — 
critic of the age he lives in. To Zoe and her husband, 
children would have been but an added casus belli Bill- 
ingsgatiani. And as if even they, when they were 


bride and bridegroom, would have made their compact 
One of the 


in the words suggested by Sir Arthur! 
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several reasons why Sir Arthur fails as a photographer 
is that he seems to have so little notion of what people 
say, and of how they say it. One of Mr. Sutro’s chief 
assets is the keenness of his ear for human speech. Of 
course, characters in a play must not talk exactly as we 
do in real life. If they did, the play would be, inter- 
minable, and we should have but the vaguest idea of its 
drift. Human speech, for dramatic purposes, must be 
abridged and sharpened, all the time; and yet we 
must be kept unaware of the process. In the art of 
writing seemingly natural and actually telling dialogue 
Mr. Sutro is, with Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, foremost 
among our playwrights. Mr. Shaw has an ear for the 
rhythm of human speech ; his characters never talk like 
books; but there is always something noticeably me- 
tallic about the concision of their utterance. Except 
when Mr. Shaw determines to show us that he can 
achieve beauty with the best of ’em—as in the long 
speech made by the mystic priest at the close of ‘‘ John 
Bull’s Other Island ’’—there is no charm of rhythm in 
his dialogue. Mr. Sutro never sets out to display beauty 
of word and cadence. But he is a constant purveyor 
of it. From first to last, his characters talk as charm- 
ingly as concisely. The charm is no more protruded 
on us than the concision. But it is there, an added 
grace, and subconsciously we enjoy it. It is a pity that 
Mr. Sutro, the most literary of our playwrights, does 
not publish his plays. 

Apart from the quality of the dialogue,‘‘ The Making 
of a Gentleman ’’ would not perhaps be deeply impres- 
sive in the study. I do not think we should lay the 
book down with a sense that our experience of life had 
been extended, and our insight quickened. Segregating 
ourselves from the magnetic public which Mr. Sutro 
set out to please, we might become more conscious 
than we are, in the theatre, of the inherent oldness 
of the story, and less conscious of the freshness with 
which Mr. Sutro has decked it out. The central figure 
of the play is Archibald Carey, the son of the successful 
but homely manufacturer aforesaid. The father’s am- 
bition has ever been that his son shall be a gentle- 
man. Nowadays the habit of doing nothing is not 
deemed essential to gentility. Indeed, it is regarded 
as rather bad form. All the fashionable youths of 
to-day do definitely something—are in the army, or in 
business, or in politics. Loafing is outmoded. And 
one would suppose that even the homely Sam Carey 
would have known this, and would have wished his son 
to do something. However, let us accept Mr. Sutro’s 
premises. Archibald Carey has plenty of intelligence, 
and any number of good impulses, but, unluckily, no 
character; and from his lack of character Mr. Sutro 
distils some admirable scenes of comedy. Sam Carey 
arrives at the flat in South Audley Street, and confesses 
to his son that he has been speculating with his capital 
and is ruined. He has just enough left to enable him 
to go back to Canada and re-inaugurate there—on a 
small scale—his business in pickles. Archibald does 
not reproach him. He is, on the contrary, deeply 
touched. Also, his manhood responds joyously to the 
notion of accompanying his father and leading a hard 
new life in a hard new world. The father becomes 
very husky, and the curtain falls. The next act takes 
place in the house of Archibald’s sister, Rosie, who 
has married the son of Lord Parkhurst. Rosie has 
reason to believe that a certain Baroness von Ritzen 
would like to marry her brother. This lady has the 
disadvantage of not having been respectable, and the 
advantage of being a widow with twenty thousand 
pounds a year. Rosie and Lord Parkhurst take 
Archibald in hand. Rosie dilates on the charm and 
beauty of the Baroness, and Archibald cannot help 
feeling flattered by her predilection for him. Lord 
Parkhurst applauds his manly and filial determination 
to go to Canada. He describes the climate, the lack 
of civilised society, the long day’s unremitting toil 
with no apparent reward, ‘‘ but it’s life, my boy— 
life!’ And very soon Archibald is ‘ off ’’ Canada, 
and proceeds to the boudoir of the Baroness. She has 


heard of Sam Carey’s losses, and instantly divines the 
object of the visit, and does her best to make the young 
man uncomfortable. He manages, however, to express 


his proposal, and in the agony of the effort he realises 
that he really is rather in love with the lady. The scene 
is extremely amusing and well-invented, graduated 
with great skill. But one cannot believe that the 
Baroness, being really anxious to marry him, and 
having had her pride salved by his belated sincerity, 
and being a spirited woman of the world, accustomed 
to take what she wants, would refuse to marry him 
without the consent of his papa (whom she has never 
seen). See him of course she presently does—rough 
old Sam, in his homespun clothes, much embarrassed 
by his intrusion into the luxurious boudoir, but with 
all the strength of his sound puritan stock opposed 
invincibly to his son’s betrothal. It is an old situation ; 
but here again Mr. Sutro’s tact and insight save it 
from being tedious. The end of the play consists in 
old Sam’s gradual yielding to the force of the argu- 
ment that his son, having been brought up to do 
nothing, and encouraged to do nothing, is good for 
nothing, and had better attach himself to a Baroness 
with a past than to a country with a future. 

Old Sam is played by Mr. Bourchier with that re- 
straint which he has gradually acquired, and which was 
all that was needed to make a fine actor of him. Mr. 
Kenneth Douglas well presents the humour of Archi- 
bald. The Baroness is a rather difficult part, in that 
she is a complicated character, who remains mostly in 
the background. There is little time for an actress to 
make the audience understand her. Miss Ethel Irving 
succeeds where an actress of less well-developed 
method would certainly fail. Mr. Edmund Maurice is 
amusing as Lord Parkhurst; and Mr. A. E. Benedict, 
as Lord Parkhurst’s son—a golf enthusiast, whose con- 
versation is described by his father as ‘* nauseous and 
asphyxiating ’’—plays with a keen sense of character 
and fun. 


THE UNEXPECTED PERIL. 


UD the youth that all men say 

They prize—youth of abounding blood, 
In love with the sufficient day, 

And gay in growth, and strong in bud; 


Unlike was mine! Then my first slumber 
Nightly rehearsed my last; each breath 

Knew itself one of the unknown number. 
But Life was urgent with me as Death. 


My shroud was in the flocks; the hill 
Within its quarry locked my stone ; 

My bier grew in the woods; and still 
Life spurred me where I paused alone. 


Begin!’ Life called. Again her shout, 
‘* Make haste while it is called to-day !’’ 
Her exhortations plucked me out, 
Hunted me, turned me, held me at bay. 


But if my youth is thus hard pressed 
(I thought) what of a later year? 

If the End so threats this tender breast, 
What of the days when it draws near ? 


Draws near, and little done? Yet lo, 
Dread has forborne, and Haste lies by. 
I was beleaguered; now the foe 
Has raised the siege, I know not why. 


I see them troop away; I ask 

Were they in sooth mine enemies— 
Terror, the doubt, the lash, the task? 

What heart has my new housemate, Ease? 


How am I left, at last, alive, 
To make a stranger of a tear? 
What did I do one day to drive 
From me the vigilant angel, Fear? 


The diligent angel, Labour? Ay, 
The inexorable angel, Pain? 
Menace me, lest indeed I die, 
Sloth ! Turn, crush, teach me fear again ! 


ALicE MEYNELL. 
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LETTERS FROM SOLITUDE. 
By Fitson Younc. 


V. 
Connemara. 


You will have noticed that I soon moved from my 
first headquarters in Connemara, and found others, no 
less solitary, but far more congenial. It was not until 
I had come some ten miles westward, nearer still to the 
salt wilderness of the Atlantic, that I realised that the 
melancholy of that first halting-place was not, as I had 
thought, due to some mood of my own, but was really 
inherent in the place. Human existence was a depress- 
ing business for everyone there; here, ten miles away, 
it is quite different. The land is as stony and barren as 
ever, and the landscape the same sonata of bog, moun- 
tain and sea; but here people’s faces are brighter, 
happier, more hopeful ; they smile here continually, and 
do not complain of poverty. Why? Because this part 
of Ireland is perhaps one of the best examples of what 
the reconstructive efforts of the various organisations 
for the betterment of the people have accomplished. If 
anyone should still think that reconstructive work in 
Ireland is a mere wasteful and cumbersome machinery 
of charity, let him come to Connemara, and stay, as I 
did, first in a place which has not been thoroughly worked 
over by the reconstructive agency, and then in a place 
like this which has. The difference can only be described 
as astounding. It is not merely the neat, clean weather- 
proof houses, and the better methods of working and 
living ; it is the positive difference in the people—in their 
intelligence, their greater robustness of mind, their 
physical health—I would even say their happiness, if I 
felt that there was any possible way of judging what 
happiness in others is, or wherein it consists. One would 
think that they were a different race from the cowed, 
silent, hopeless people of the untouched districts; but 
they are exactly the same, with an interest in life added, 
and a temporal ambition put beside the eternal. ‘‘ We 
will always like to be working ’’, said a man who was 
doing some unnecessary jobs about the boat I was sailing ; 
and he added, with a delightful mixture of persons and 
tenses used by the Irish who have only a little English, 
** A working man, he was better to be working always ; 
we will always be better myself when we had something 
to do’’. How unlike the traditional Ireland; and yet 
it is already becoming a characteristic point of view with 
people in this place. 

There is a great island here, close to the mainland, 
containing excellent .land for pasture and tillage. This 
was bought and divided into holdings each of a size 
sufficient to support a family in decency and comfort. 
Then people who had holdings on the worst land in 
the neighbourhood—holdings that would hardly sup- 
port a frog—were transported to the new land. Sound, 
plain little cottages were built for them instead of the 
huts of turf and stone in which they had lived before ; a 
harbour was made for their boats and, in some cases, 
money advanced for boat-building. All the work was 
done locally and for fair wages ; and the people who had 
formerly barely existed began to live, to make some 
margin of money over their needs, and to pay the instal- 
ments, in rent and purchase, which ultimately made them 
the sole possessors of these new lands and houses. Is 
not that a really satisfactory story? Of course it is not 
always quite plain sailing, and there are plenty of dis- 
couragements ; but one positive piece of work, visible 
and accomplished, is more powerful than a hundred 
failures, and is the most eloquent of all arguments. My 
friend who ‘ will always like to be working ’’ is not 
himself a child of the Congested Districts Board, but a 
man whose own holding was, with fishing and kelp- 
burning, sufficient to support him and his family; but 
he has shared in the moral effect produced by the better- 
ment of the others, and is an example of the way in 
which the benefits of positive action extend to many 
others besides those who receive direct help. 

And after this re-establishment on the land comes the 
education that alone can make it a permanent benefit 
instead of a temporary relief. On the wildest part of 


the road that leads to this extremity I passed two little 
plots of land, each the size of a small cottage garden. 
All round them were desolate bog and rock, scraped and. 
trenched here and there to grow a few potatoes ; but on 
these little plots were flourishing a field of rich hay and 
a heavy crop of oats. The contrast was startling; but 
two placards explained this little lesson of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—placards stating the constituents, 
weight, and cost of the few pounds of chemical fer- 
tiliser with which the fields had been dressed. It was. 
to me at once a most primitive and a most striking 
example of Horace Plunkett’s work in Ireland—a work 
so humble in its beginnings, so obvious and so 
elementary and so patient, and yet so far-reaching in 
its results and possibilities. Very eloquent, very 
touching to the wayfarer on that lonely road are these 
two waving crops. Round them are the sodden bog 
and the glacial mountain, showing what Nature will do: 
if left to herself; near them the pitiful crops of poor 
foodstuff, showing the best that the peasant of these 
parts, untaught and unhelped, has done for himself ; 
and there stand the little fields, waving and ripening 
in wind and sun, to show what the same peasant, by 
due labour of draining and banking, and by a simple 
external aid easily within his means, can accomplish 
if he will. Better than any pamphlets, lectures, or 
tracts is the lesson of these two fields. ‘‘I cannot’’, 
says the hopeless peasant. ‘‘ You can’’, shout the 
little fields; and the peasant, passing that way again, 
takes heart to say “I will’’. 

I sailed one day to the Aran Islands; it took us two 
and a half hours to go to Kilronan and five to beat 
back, and it was wonderful to be feeling one’s way 
after dark through these rock-strewn seas; but it was- 
more wonderful still to be on the Islands, and to be 
aware of their utter difference from the rest of the 
world—their amazing detachment from any life but 
their own, their apparent prosperity, their unrealisable 
antiquity, the beauty of their children, the humour and 
character of their ancient men and women. They 
seemed to be inhabited entirely by artist’s models. And 
of the view from the summit of Inishmore, from the 
cliffs of Moher in Clare right out to Kilkee, to the in- 
comparable mountains of Connemara, from Galway to 
Slyne Head; who shall write? There are days that 
one remembers always, but cannot describe; and this. 
day of sun and wind on Aran, of wide views, of ever- 
changing seas and skies, of nightfall at sea, of anxious 
progress homewards by ghostly reefs and headlands lit 
only by their foam—this day is of that unforgettable, 
uncommunicable company that goes to make memories 
at once mysterious and splendid. 

I have told you nothing of that other side to one’s 
life here—the world of bog and mountain, stream, and 
lough, of which the sea-trout is lord. Long days with 
a fishing-rod on a lough are absorbing enough while 
they last, but there is not much to tell about them; the: 
drift down-wind, the intent rhythmical casting, the re- 
curring procession of Blue-Jay, Claret-and-Grouse, and 
Butcher over the brown water; the rare—too rare !— 
curve of light and splash that means a sea-trout; the 
long row up the lake with lines trailing and eyes free 
to watch the silver furrows on the dark lough or the 
cloud shadows that darken the heather on the soaring 
mountain side, with no sound but the cry of the curlew 
or the occasional hopeful remark of the gillie—these are 
dream-like things, selfish joys which one cannot com- 
municate and cannot share. For you see I have come 
to the end of my cure, and am beginning to fall in 
love with solitude; so I must move on into the world 
again, and let all these things that are realities now fall 
into their due place in my life, as backgrounds and 
memories. Memories are like sunsets; as the sunset 
to a summer’s day, so is memory to a little piece of 
life like this; the active properties, sensation and 
experience, are gone, and only a soft and fading 
picture remains. Gradually the less essential things 
disappear; joys, pains, excitements, discomforts fade 
out, until at last the ultimate essence and result will 
alone remain. 

In that day I shall see, a dark, low line against the 
sunset, my island of Inishmuskerry. 
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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH 
POETRY.* 


By Joun F. Runciman. 


c all living writers, Mr. Arthur Symons would 
, have seemed to me the best equipped to treat the 
subject immediately suggested by the title he has 
chosen for his new book ; and though he employs the 
word ‘‘ Romantic ’’ in a much wider sense than is cus- 
tomary, and takes in a vast field of poetry which is not 
commonly regarded as Romantic, this very fact makes 
his thorough competency and mastery of the material 
the more striking. By the Romantic movement Mr. 
Symons means no less than the coming back to life 
of poetry at the end of the eighteenth century after its 
long and death-like sleep. He justifies his use of the 
phrase with skill, energy and resource. All poetry, 
he says, except that of the eighteenth century, has 
been Romantic; the poets of the Renaissance were 
Romantic poets; and if Keats was a Romantic poet, 
then Shakespeare was a Romantic poet also. The 
Renaissance was a Romantic movement, and what is 
commonly called, and what Mr. Symons himself calls, 
the Romantic movement was a Renaissance. This is 
‘an extension, with a vengeance, of Stendhal’s dictum 
‘that all literature was Romantic when it was new. We 
will consider presently Mr. Symons’ defence of his 
position—if we may apply the term ‘‘ defence ”’ to a very 
spirited assault upon an ordinary article of the literary 
creed of Englishmen—but it must be noted that in his 
introductory chapter he lays more stress on the word 
‘‘ movement ”’ than on the word ‘‘ Romantic ’’; and, 
far from dealing with all Romantic poetry—which, to 
follow his definition, means all genuine poetry—he is 
occupied solely by the revival of poetry. This narrows 
very considerably a formidable field; but as he deals 
with all the poets, great and small, so long as they 
can be called poets, who were born before 1800 and 
lived into the nineteenth century, the field, however 
narrowed, still cannot be said to be a narrow one. 
A large number of small and important ‘‘ poets ”’ get 
separate notices. All are discussed from Mr. Symons’ 
point of view, a point of view to which he holds con- 
‘sistently, though by no means fanatically or absurdly ; 
the whole book is clearly and logically arranged, and 
it is written throughout in that musical and crystalline 
English, easy without looseness, of which Mr. Symons 
is so fine a master. 


In fact, I should be inclined to call this book he 


most brilliant that Mr. Symons has ever written. 
‘When he praises, he gives ample reason for the praise ; 
when he gibes—as he does, very prettily, often—he 
gives no reasons, but quotes a line or two from the 
person gibed at. Happily, none of these persons are 
living, or Mr. Symons’ own life would not be secure. 
Hannah More, for instance, is given what the ordinary 
literary agent would call a ‘‘ favourable notice ’’; but 
amidst_all the kindness comes the remark that this 
lady’s works are not, after all, so bad to beguile a 
dull afternoon ’’. This is disagreeable criticism 
carried to the highest point of perfection. 1 thoroughly 
enjoy these little excursions. Henry James Pye, poet- 
laureate from 1790 to 1833, ‘‘ meatless and savour- 
less ’’; Mrs. Piozzi, ‘‘ who wrote one verse in one 
century and lived nearly twenty years into the next ’’; 
* Samuel Rogers was not a poet ’’—such remarks fill 
the soul of a hardened critic, who has had to handle 
inferior persons, with a certain well-earned delight. 
But even better than the skilful damnation is the 
praise. It is much easier to damn and be interesting 
than to praise without making the reader drop the 
book; and Mr. Symons has achieved this hard task. 
His essays on Coleridge, Shelley, Keats and Words- 
worth are amongst his finest. Thank goodness, one 
Says in reading about Shelley, we have at last got 
away from the ‘‘ beautiful, ineffectual angel’; in 
reading about Coleridge we are not worried by the great 
opium question; in the Keats Fanny Brawne makes 
a very brief appearance. Each poet is given his proper 


* ‘The Romantic Movement in English Poetry.’’ By Arthur 
Symons. London: Constable. 1909. 10s. 6d. net. 


meed of approbation ; and since we all like to know why 
we like poetry, and especially why we like the poetry 
of particular poets, these discussions will be gratefully 
read by lovers of Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats. I 
must not forget that Wordsworth, though he is a subject 
for fair discussion, is here discussed with a fairness 
that is much more fair than usual—which is, indeed, 
generous. 

It would be ridiculous for me to find fault with Mr. 
Symons when he is dealing with the subject of poetry— 
the subject that he knows so much better than anyone. 
Yet I mean to quarrel slightly with him for his use of the 
word ‘‘ Romantic ’’. Of course, it is a word that has 
been abused with a great deal of thoroughness ; since 
about 1830 it has been worked harder than any vocable 
in our language. It is applied to a poem—or more 
commonly a mere piece of versification—of which the 
subject is southern, or supernatural, or passionate in 
character ; it is applied to young ladies who sigh for the 
days of Gretna Green; it is used to mean a thousand 
other things, so long as those things are not soiled by 
contact with the dull, workaday world. But in art it 
has been used to define one phase of the great revival 
of the spirit of art which took place at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century ; and in extending its meaning so 
as to include other phases I cannot see that Mr. Symons 
has rendered literary or artistic men any good service. A 
word like ‘‘ Romantic ’’ had no meaning until a mean- 
ing was quite arbitrarily attached to it: we know what 
that meaning was, and though Stendhal came in to 
muddle matters, there seems to me no reason for qualify- 
ing all genuine art with the adjective ‘‘ Romantic ’’. 
This is what Mr. Symons does. All genuine poetry, 
he says, has been Romantic. Why, then, Romantic? 
Why not, simply, poetry ? 

This is a question of terminology. It will come as a 
slight shock to many of Mr. Symons’ readers to find 
Landor and Keats classed as Romantics. As we 
ordinarily use the word, they were not; but, of course, 
as Mr. Symons uses the word, they were. No one can 
deny that they shared in the great revival of poetry ; and 
if Romantic must be applied to that revival, well then, 
Romantic they were. But in that case we need new 
words to define the very great difference between the 
marble, sculptured verse of Landor and the sinuous, 
Sensuous music of Keats. I will not attempt to argue 
the point, but simply go on to pass a few remarks on 
the most interesting book that has been put in my 
hands for a long time. I find the book chiefly interest- 
ing as the expression of the personality of one of the 
most interesting men it has been my good fortune to 
know, Mr. Arthur Symons. His joy in the beautiful 
thing—whether in poetry, music, painting, or sculpture 
—was always wonderful to witness; and here we find 
him positively revelling in beautiful things. He has 
tried to be critical, and he is critical in a much better 
sense of fhe word than he himself would admit. He 
says ‘‘ Much fine literature has been written under the 
name of criticism. But for the critic to aim at making 
literature is to take off something from the value of his 
criticism as criticism. It may produce a work of higher 
value. But it will cease to be, properly speaking, what 
we distinguish as criticism’’. Of this statement Mr. 
Symons’ own work is a flat contradiction : his criticism 
has its value as criticism because it is literature— 
because as a literary artist Mr. Symons can send home 
to us precisely what he feels and thinks about other 
literature. For example, no mere critic who was not a 
literary artist could tell us that ‘‘ romance rose out of 
the grave of Chatterton’’. Could a writer who was 
not a literary artist say this?—‘‘ He remains alone in 
English literature, to which he brought, in verse and 
prose, qualities of order and vehemence, of impassioned 
thinking and passionless feeling, not to be found com- 
bined except in his own work ’’. Mr. Symons is speak- 
ing of Landor : does he wish to be judged as a critic or 
as a maker of literature? I judge him as a critic who 
becomes a maker of literature by the mere exercise of 
his faculty of criticism. It is the literary man, not the 


critic, who speaks of Landor’s “‘ lofty homeliness of 
touch ”’. 
A hundred things might be quoted as illustrations 
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of Mr. Symons’ really marvellous way of combining 
criticism and literature. Apparently he contradicts 
himself at times, but the contradiction is never more 
than apparent : a few lines of explanation would make 
it all clear. Probably only those who have tried—as 
I have tried—to put into words the sensations and 
thoughts aroused by great works of art will realise 
what a feat is here achieved. The great and little poets 
of a hundred years are summed up in a free, clear and 
more or less just fashion: the point of view is kept, 
though not, as I have said, fanatically, and not self- 
consciously. In the future, when people have given up 
reading English poetry, a habit which is fast dying 
out, they will read Mr. Symons’ book, and so learn all 
about the poetry of one of the most important periods 
in the literary history of England. 


THE STRANGE DOCTRINE OF SIGNATURES. 


‘T# curious doctrine of Signatures may be gleaned 

in part from the English herbalists, but more 
particularly from William Coles, who made it the 
keynote of a book, published in 1659, called ‘* Adam in 
Eden; or, Nature’s Paradise’’. In the seventeenth 
century men had begun to scoff at the belief of their 
forefathers that herbs, stones, and minerals were 
stamped in sympathetic characters to show their appli- 
cation in the cure of disease, and Coles through his 
book made a bid to recover the early doctrine from the 
limbo of outworn creeds. One Oswald Crol, a chemist 
of repute and a devout follower of Paracelsus, had lately 
published in Germany a discourse entitled ‘‘ De Signa- 
turis Rerum "’, and the subject had so captured the 
fancy of our herbalist that he began to reinterpret 
Nature by the light of far-off days, when the earth ex- 
pressed in all her substance a language of signs and 
images amongst which empirics moved as in a kinder- 
garten of medicine. 

The doctrine had its origin in the East. It was 
naturally familiar to disciples of the Eastern phil- 
osophers ; Roger Bacon wrote of Signatures, and the 
Rosicrucians talked of them in their revivals of for- 
gotten things. It was, in short, an integral part of the 
mighty system of sympathy and antipathy, attraction 
and repulsion, by means of which the macrocosm was 
supposed to minister to the microcosm : 


‘* Man is one world and hath 
Another to attend him ’’. 


Our remote forefathers thought that things provided 
for the preservation of man were not left uncertain of 
application. They conceived on the contrary an attraction 
or sympathy between the intention of God and the under- 
standing of man, such sympathy being established 
through the medium of the *‘ Soul ’’ or ** Spirit ’’ of the 
world. According to Talismanic lore, this spirit it was 
that received occult properties from the sun, moon, and 
stars to convey them into herbs, stones, minerals, and 
animals. ‘‘ Everything ’’, the adepts learnt, ‘‘ was im- 
pressed with the peculiar virtues of its star to produce 
the like operations upon other things on which they are 
reflected.’’ Often a seal or image was visibly stamped 
upon some substance to show its sympathetical use in 
the cure of disease. 

To realise the apparent need for one of the most 
gracious dispensations of olden time, we may recall 
the first helplessness of the exiles from Paradise, as 
trembling they stood without the gates of joy; free 
indeed by the knowledge of good and evil, but wanting 
in experience to discern the nature of food or poison, 
blessing or curse. There existed no longer the bar 
against experimental enterprise: but there were 
penalties to reward a mistake. Whom could they 
question? God walked no more with them. The earth 
was dumb. 

Then sprang to their eyes the warning language of 
signs and symbols, and a school of food and medicine 
was opened. As though God had said ‘‘ Take man and 
nurse him for Me ’’, the Mother of the Dust extended 
her ministrations, becoming thenceforth a natural 
medium in those -ommunications of the Divine with 


human intelligence, whereby Love sought to mitigate 
the curse pronounced by Justice. She brought forth 
herbs fit for food and medicine with their purpose 
stamped upon them in legible characters: yellow 
flowers, as celandine, to exhibit a cure for the bilious 
disease ; red herbs, as tormentil, to stand forth as blood- 
staunches ; snake-like roots, as in viper’s grass, to show 
a cure for envenomed wounds ; eye-like blossoms, as of 
vervain, to cure ophthalmia ; heart-shaped leaves, as of 
wood-sorrel, to use in cardiac disorders ; palmate leaves, 
as of the fig-tree, for warts and pains of the hands ; and 
many other signs for the instruction of man, her helpless 
child and nursling. Nor did the Great Mother forget 
to distinguish for the most part her noxious plants by 
giving them deterrent colours or unwholesome odours. 
Henbane, as Anne Pratt has remarked, is open to sus- 
picion both in hue and odour, and the same author has 
pointed out that ‘‘ dull yellow, dim purple, or green 
flowers often characterise noxious plants, though these 
distinctions are not invariable ’’. 

It is reasonable to assume that colours were the first 
Signatures known to primitive man, since their appeal 
is to the material rather than to the intellectual percep- 
tions. Red and yellow juices were known, it has been 
said, even in the palzozoic forest, and surely red wounds 
and the ‘‘ yellow disease ’’ were likely to have made the 
first appeal to medicine in a youthful world. It is note- 
worthy that Signatures of colour have been the last 
to survive. So late, even, as 1812 there is in Sir John 
Hill’s ‘* Family Herbal ’’ the praise of red herbs for the 
healing of red wounds or hemorrhages, and the writer 
has found to-day, in a village in Buckinghamshire, some 
survival of belief in the yellow flowers of the aandelion 
to cure bilious affections ; but although a cottage dame 
of her acquaintance applies in orthodox fashion yellow 
to yellow, like to like, she is yet unconscious of the 
doctrine of healing by Signature. It is, in fact, doubt- 
ful whether the doctrine ever obtained in this country 
among the unlearned. No mention of its theory is found 
in the ‘‘ Saxon Leechdoms ’’, though there is a hint of 
some practice in the recommendation of adder’s tongue 
for snake-wounds, and in the description of ‘‘ gromel ’” 
as a cure for stone. 

William Coles, following his German contemporary, 
‘*the most renowned, . . . most learned, . . . most 
exquisite, . . . most profound Crollius ’’, presented in 
his herbal three hundred and forty-three medicinat 
herbs, one hundred and forty of which show Signatures 
of healing. He leads with the wall-nut tree, than which 
no more interesting example could be quoted : 

** Wall-nuts ’’, wrote Coles, ‘‘ have the perfect 
Signature of the Head : the outer husk or green Covering 
represent the Pericranium or outward skin of the skull, 
whereon the hair groweth, and therefore salt made of 
those husks and barks are exceeding good for wounds 
in the head. The inner wooddy shell hath the Signa- 
ture of the Skull, and the little yellow skin, or Peel, that 
covereth the Kernell of the hard Meninga & Pia Mater, 
which are the thin Scarfes that envelope the brain. The 
kernel hath the very figure of the Brain, and therefore 
it is very profitable for the Brain, and resists poysons.’’ 
It was apparent, however, that no effort on the part of 
its ‘‘ modern ’’ advocates could make the old doctrine 
to live again. By the seventeenth century it had 
become outworn. If in its origin it had represented a 
dispensation to meet the earliest needs of humanity, it 
was now no longer needed as a primer of instruction. 
There is something almost humorous in the manner in 
which Crol and Coles worked at discovering Signatures. 
In their self-appointed task, which they ‘‘ prosequited 
with extraordinary dilligence ’’, they dragged forth 
images of an astonishing subtilty. Not content to 
read off ‘‘ Nature’s Book ’’ as it was read by eyes of 
old, they must, as it were, wring fresh meanings from 
the grudging dame : say that ‘‘ Misselto of the Oak "’ is 
in question as a cure for ‘‘ falling sickness "’ or 
epilepsy : 

** The viscosity ’’, wrote Coles, quoting Crol, ‘‘ and 
tenacious quality of the Bird-lime representing those 
melancholy and phlegmatick humours . . . by which it 
is caused, or else as Bird-lime doth detain whatsoever 
it fastens to, so this Disease ceasing (? seizing) upon 
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from Early Writers Illustrative of Church History to the 
Time of Constantine.” 2 vels. 8vo. 17s. net. [October 1. 
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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT in ENGLISH POETRY. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN DEE. By CHARLOTTE FELL SMITH, 
Author of ‘‘ Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick.” With Portrait and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 

A fi fugitive articles in magazines and 
detail the character. Dee 

as the He was a student of wide kno 

Elizabeth and on the intellect of his time form the subject matter of a really noteworthy book. 


ROMAN : FROM EARLIEST 

THE REIGN OF AUGUSTUS. By G. F. HILL (of 

ed Deitch Mescum Author of “ Historical Greek Coins.” With 15 Plates. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net 


MRS. MEYNELL’S NEW VOLUME. 


CERES’ RUNAWAY, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By 
ALICE MEYNELL. Crown $vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


EXTINCT ANIMALS. By Sir E. Ray Lanxester, F.R.S. 
With vver 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. New Popular Edition. 


“Readers of this book will find that is not with the utmost lucidity of 
one ne nothing is not expressed u ity 


MODERN ASTRONOMY. By H.H. Turner, F.R.S. Crown 
8vo. New Popular Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 
“ This high’ interesting work.” —Athenaum. 
“ Professor Turner's wholly admirable and concise little book.” —Sfec/ator. 


THE ETERNAL VALUES. By Huco Ménsterserc, Author 
of “ Psychology and Life,” etc. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


TIME AND CLOCKS. A Description of Ancient and Modern 
Methods of M Time. By H. H. CunyNGHAME. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. New Popular Edition. 


A volume of fascinating interest, describing reader, Sun iials, Wasp Portable 
undials, Grandfather Clocks, application of electricity as a means of impulse in 
clocks ; of doo a employed by man to mark the passing of time. 


THE ADVERTISEMENTS OF “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Being a study of the Literature, History and Manners of Queen Anne’s England as 
they are refiected ein, as well as an illustration of the Origins of the Art of 
Advertising. With Appendix of representative Advertisements now for the first 
time reprinted, and an Introductory Note by Georce LyMAN KITTREDGE. 
By Lawrence Lewis. Price 6s. net. 


President of Harvard Un 
Evcexs Kunwemanx. With Frontispiece Portrait. 


Demy 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN CHRISTIANITY. By Borpen Parker Bowne, 
Author of “‘ The Immanence of God.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


APHY OF NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE 
SHALER. Illustrated. Demy Svo. 16s. net. 


Shaler was a man of oa! an well as promivent figure inthe scewi 
remarkable book. 


REOENTLY PUBLISHED. 
CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. Vol. 1877—1882. 


THE COMPLETION OF Mr. Hanoraux’s History. Demy ‘bvo. With Portraits. 
T§s. net. Vols. I, II, II{, previously issued, price 15s. net each. 


THE LAST DAYS OF PAPAL ROME, 1850—1870. 
By R. pe Cesare. Translated by HeLen Zimmery, with an Introductory 
Chapter by G. M. TREVELYAN. [ilustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“Ao —— version of a book well-known to Italian students. It appeals to end 
Italian with an of the which which 


sentiments. The auther is a scholar 
be describes ht and picturesque touch.” —Staada 
“ Impartiality imtamate social and family ae of bis work.” 


the spec ia, 
atract jrom Mr. G. M. Trevelyan s [ntroduction. 


TUGAL : Land and Peopie. By W. H. Kogpex. 
With 21 Beautiful Plates in Colour by Mrs. 8. Roope Dockery, and 59 IMus- 
trations in Half-Tone. Royal 8vo. 16s. net. 
““Mr. Koebel has love of the > descri aspects landscape 
The oom photographs are excestipaahy good, and the illustrations in colour by Mrs. S. Roope 
@ volume which should enjoy, for many reasons, a 
A CENTURY OF FRENCH POETS. By F. Y. Eccizs. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“The author of ‘A Cent of French P. bas rendered J oo eee 
book affords a survey through the centry of and ich wat which was to 


be of permanent value. It affords means of the poetry itself, 
nation and generous catholicity of of Review. 


New Novels at all Libraries. 


LOW SOCIETY. 
By ROBERT HALIFAX. 

“ The life and the talk are convincing, and the 
humour true and unforced.” 7imes. 

“ The interest of the book lies in the series of vivid 
types presented to us, and the skill with which they 
are woven into their background to make an effective 
and convincing whole.” —A thenaum. 


WITH the WARDEN of the MARCHES. 
By HOWARD PEASE. 


“Mr. Pease evidently knows all about the old 
Border days, and his pages are full of the pleasant and 
interesting details of scholarship. If any one wishes to 
realise what life was in those times of feud and foray 
we cannot think of a more trustworthy and fascinating 
instructor." —/a/l Mali Gazette. 


“It is evident that Mr. Pease knows and loves 
every foot of these marches and dales."—A thenaum. 


THE ACTRESS. 
By LOUISE CLOSSER HALE. 

“A perfectly healthy, thoroughly humorous story, 
told with a more than ordinary degree of literary 
capacity."—A thenaum. 

‘* Miss Hale has keen observation and as keen a 
sense of humour; she expresses herself both clearly 
and freshly, with many a quaint turn of phrase—in a 
word, her book is delightful.” —Sketch. 


DRACON’S BLOOD. 
By H. M. RIDEOUT. 
“*Mr. Rideout’s style is vigorous, graphic, and 
entirely devoid of superfiuities, and his book takes an 


unrelaxing grasp of the imagination.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

“One of the best books which have naetamane this 
year.” —Observer. 

“We shall be glad to see the next volume from this 
author’s pen. He has the skill to set down that which 
he has seen in words which are sometimes almost 
magical] in their pictorial power.” Academy. 


THE SHADOW OF THE CATHEDRAL. 
By VINCENT IBANEZ. 
“ Balzac might have written this romance and boasted 


of it.” —Bystander. 


“* La Catedral’ is singularly true, and will have a 
certain attraction even for the merely curious reader 
by its pictures of a life unlike ours.”— Times. 


“ A great book.” —Standard. 


THE MOUNT. 
By C. F. KEARY, Author of 
The Journalist.” 


“ The work of a genuinely distinguished mind ina 
day when distinction among novelists is rare.” 
Spectator. 


“ The few readers who can appreciate good style and 
subtle observation have long appreciated Mr. Keary’s 
work, but ‘The Mount’ should make him popular.” 

Standard. 


ORDINARY PEOPLE. 
By UNA L. SILBERRAD, Author of 
** The Good Comrade,” [ Shortly. 


THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE. 

By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
With 5 Illustrations. (Shortly. 
These stories show Mrs. Ward in her most delightful 

and appealing vein. 
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NOW READY. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 


SAVOY OPERAS. 
By W. S. GILBERT. 


With a New Introduction by the Author, 32 Illustrations in Colour 
by W. RussELu Fiint, and Title-page and binding designed by 
the same Artist. 


” This volume will contain the libretti of ‘‘The Pirates of Penzance,” 
Patience, Princess Ida,” and “‘ The Yeomen of the Guard,” which have 
been revised by the author for the purpose. Sir W. S. GriperT has also 


contributed an Introduction to the volume. 


NOW READY. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 
By PERCY F. HONE, B.A. Cantab. 


_ The aim of this book, which is the first history of Southern Rhodesia, is to 
= an accurate account of the =. its inhabitants, and its resources. 
he author possesses a thorough knowledge of the country, having been for 
engaged mining and work out there; and 
a ° who are interested in Rhodesia, either as share- 

holders of the British South Africn Company, or as prospective settlers. 


MASTERS OF LITERATURE. 


A Series of handy volumes containing representative passages 
from the Works of the Great Writers, with full Biographical and 
Critical Introduction and Editorial Connecting Links. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net each. 
FIRST LIST OF VOLUMES. 
Now REapy. 


SCOTT. By Professor GRANT. 
FIELDING. By Professor SAINTSBURY, 


To BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER. 


DEFOE. By JoHN MASEFIELD. 
CARLYLE. By A. W. EVANs. 
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NOW READY. Royal 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: 
HIS ART, HIS WRITINGS, AND HIS PUBLIC LIFE. 
By AYMER VALLANCE, M.A., F.S.A. 


With numerous Illustrations in Colour, Photogravure, and Black- 
and-white. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 


VOL. 1 NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo. with 2 Photogravure Portraits. 


THE HANOVERIAN 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


By ALICE GREENWOOD. 


“Tt is a pleasure to read a book of memoirs so well done as that of Miss 
Greenwood. . . . Miss Greenwood has not ‘read up’ her subject; she has 
written because she cares and knows—with an ample margin of knowledge 
which lends a sense of s and atmosphere to her work. She does not oul 
herself—she is too much interested in her theme to do so; she has no fear of 
treaties and campaigns, the stumbling blocks of feminine historians ; and she is 
not afraid of being dull, of stating facts simply, so succceds in never being 


ull.” — 7 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF MUSICIANS. 
Pott 8vo, bound in cloth, with 8 Illustrations, 1s. net, or in limp, 
with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 

New VOLUME. 

PUROELL. By JOHN F. RUNCIMAN. 
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an Appendix of 25,000 Words, Phrases, and Definitions. 
2,348 pages. 5,000 Illustrations, 
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Tos. 6d. net. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


LONDON: 25 SEPTEMBER, 1909. 


THE ALES THAT ARE NO MORE, 


“Inns, Ales and Drinking Customs of Old England.’ 
By Frederick W. Hackwood. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1909. 10s. 6d. net. 


** @ OMEONE has said that an ‘ innless ’ England is 

inconceivable.’’ With this sentence Mr. Hack- 
wood begins a book into which he has collected much 
readable matter. Whoever ‘‘ someone’’ was, he 
spoke truth. The associations, historical, literary and 
social, connected with English inns and taverns 
probably outnumber those of the English ‘ Great 
Houses ’’, and many a man has a pet inn of his own, 
a Bunch of Grapes where he has a delight to sit. 

With the advent of every Licensing Bill we are 
threatened with the destruction of these pleasant 
resorts. The Trade, we are told, can bear no more. 
Mr. Hackwood comforts us a little. He devotes several 
chapters to the blundering legislation which has for 
centuries persecuted the trade (with occasional intervals 
of injudicious petting). The Trade, the victorious 
Trade, has survived it all, and may again. It is not 
the trade it was: not so profitable to the provider nor 
so pleasant to the consumer. Railways dealt it a nasty 
knock, and though Mr. Hackwood is of opinion that 
bicycle and motor have brought back custom, one fears 
that this is only true to a very slight extent. Too many 
hosts feel inclined, like Dickens’ friend, to “‘ take and 
drown themselves in a pail ’’. 

Inns at the present day tend towards one of two 
forms : the hotel and the ‘‘ pub’’. The former, “‘ replete 
with modern comforts ’’, is, for those who like it, a 
pleasant residence; for those who don’t, it is the 
dreariest habitation yet contrived of man. Arriving in 
the afternoon, you dress for a table d’héte dinner, eat 
you know not what (your plain man hates to have to dine 
with a dictionary), spend your evening sitting about the 
passages with perfect strangers, too often to the sound 
of the ‘‘ band as before ’’, and go up to bed in a lift! 
The tramp who curls up out of the drizzle under a rick 
gets more of the homing feeling which ought to be 
associated with going to bed. In days of yore men 
loved the snugness of a tavern. Sheffield Duke of 
Buckingham, though at home he chose “‘ instead of 2 
little dozing closet (according to the unwholesome 
custom of most people) this spacious room for all my 
small affairs ’’, from which ‘‘ I am more sorry than my 
coachman himself if I am forced to go abroad any part 
of the morning ’’, yet, after he had dined, drove away 
to Marybone to ‘‘ bowl time away ”’ certainly, but also 
to preside in the tavern attached to the gardens. 
Chatham is said to have been ‘‘ at once impressed ™ 
by the noble proportions of the ‘‘ Castle ’’ at Marl- 
borough. (The great Earl of Chatham, by the way, 
was not in 1767 what Mr. Hackwood calls him, ‘‘ the 
Idol of the Nation ’’. He lost three-fourths of his popu- 
larity on the day, in July ’66, on which he was lowered 
to the peerage.) Chatham loved state, but to most 
men the attraction of the tavern lay in its snugness. 
Now the modern hotel is not snug. The pub—some- 
times—is ‘“‘ pernicious snug ’’. But alas! the pub has 
become a place for drinking only. Drinking is out of 
fashion, and the pub is hopelessly ungenteel. Whose 
fault is that? Of the gentle who forsook or of the 
vulgar who abide by it? The gentle did not play fair : 
they have their improved taverns, their clubs (the 
difference between distribution and sale is too fine for 
ordinary sight); for the present 


‘* The poor must steer 
For his pint of beer 
Where the saint can’t choose but spy him ’’. 


Mr. Hackwood, of course, deplores the ‘‘ National 
Vice’. He has unearthed what he takes to be “* the 
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earliest of teetotal poems known ”’, by Joseph Rigbie, 
gentleman, at the Brazen Serpent, 1656: 


‘* Drink beastiates the heart, and spoils the brains, 
Exiles ‘all reason, all good graces stains ”’, etc. 


‘* Beastiates ’’ is good. Mr. Hackwood, we take it, 
would not go these lengths ; he shows a rather malicious 
pleasure in the circumstance that ginger wine, to which 
** some teetotalers in their innocence do not object ”’, 
is, compared to a light hock or claret, ‘‘ highly alco- 
holic’’. But we are rather tired of hearing the 
aristocratic drinking of the eighteenth century ascribed 
to ‘‘a low moral standard”’. Will it be fair in a 
future historian to say ‘‘ How low was the standard of 
morals in England when a motor car was considered a 
suitable present for a Bishop!’’? But drinking and 
driving are fashions which go on all fours. Johnson, 
the ‘‘ sullen moralist ’’, admitted that a man was happy 
when he was drunk, and (with an after-reservation) 
when he was driven rapidly in a post-chaise. Driving 
and drink have the same object—exhilaration. Drink 
and driving are open to abuse. A modern minister 
would be disgraced if he were seen ‘“ in liquor ’’. 
Brilliant Carteret would have blushed to be seen in a 
hurry. 

Mr. Hackwood’s portly octavo is crammed with 
pictures, a fact which necessitates a rather maddening 
separation of plate from context, but, to do the book 
justice, each plate bears in the corner a reference to its 
proper page. The frontispiece, Hogarth’s second Elec- 
tion Plate, is attractive in colour. We have Beer Street 
and Gin Lane and one of Cruikshank’s ‘‘ Drunkard’s 
Children ’’ plates. Mr. Hackwood, writing of Jolly 
Good Ale and Old, could hardly avoid Beer Street; 
with the two others we could have dispensed. But 
they match the chapters on the ‘‘ Gin Fever ’’ of 
Hogarth’s time and the ‘‘ Gin Policy ’’ of Cruikshank’s, 
which are not pleasant reading. The most agreeable 
passage is that which gives one tradition of the origin 
of ‘‘ Old Tom ”’ gin. ‘‘ An old Government spy set up 
an illicit establishment outside which was the sign of 
an old Tom cat projecting into the street. By deposit- 
ing a penny through a slot in the figure a supply of 
gin to that value could be made to trickle from a pipe 
concealed in the cat’s forepaw ’’—a ‘‘ penny-in-the- 
slot ’’ of 1755. 

Some of the pictures are postcardy. Except where 
an inn betrays by its construction the purpose for which 
it was built, there is not much point in giving its 
picture. The ‘‘ Bell’’ e.g. at Finedon, Northants, 
claims to have been an inn in 1042; but the present 
building looks more like a deanery than an inn. The 
plates of drinking apparatus appeal more to the con- 
noisseur than to the ordinary man, though we own to 
coveting the three delightful ‘‘ Tobies ’’ on page 304. 
The signs are quaint but mostly familiar, as ‘‘ The 
man loaded with mischief ’’. Of the tavern-keepers, 
Elinour Rummin is only a rough woodcut, of con- 
ventional design, such as in her day and long after is 
found on every broadsheet and ballad. We are sure 
it is not like Elinour because it is not like a woman. 
Why then is Elinour ‘‘ the famous alewife of Leather- 
head ’’ and Mother Louse “‘ the alewife of tradition ’’? 
She was as real a person as Dr. Fell or Anthony a 
Wood, in whose time she flourished. Says Granger of 
the plate here reproduced (vol. iv. p. 217) : ‘‘ This print 
which is well executed and much like the person repre- 
sented, gained the engraver (David Loggan) a con- 
siderable share of his reputation. It was drawn from 
the life at an alehouse near Oxford, which was kept by 
this matron. . . . She was probably the last woman in 
England who wore a ruff ’’. 

In one place Mr. Hackwood has blundered rather 
badly. One of the oldest inn bills which can be pro- 
duced dates from 1274, in which year Richard de Insula, 
Bishop of Durham, and his Prior stopped at the 
“‘ Angel’ at Blyth, Notts. They ran up a bill— 


s. d, 
In pane ... ove 10 0 
In cervisiaet vino... one SB § 
In prebenda feno et littera ... 


on which Mr. Hackwood remarks ‘‘ the charges for 
bread, for the venison and wine, for the provender etc., 
would all appear to be reasonable, but the item set 
down for cooking would appear to be somewhat ex- 
cessive ’’. But cervisia is beer, not venison! The 
festive old prelate’s little bill is divided between the 
bakery, the cellar, the kitchen, and the stable. If they 
gave him venison they charged him “‘ in coquina ”’. 

All who hanker after the old tavern life will find much 
of interest in Mr. Hackwood’s book. Perhaps, after 
all, that life was not as attractive as it seems. Perhaps 
finer things have been written about than were ever 
‘** done at’? the Mermaid. As that old life is lost, it 
is better to believe so—if you can. 


EUROPEAN MUNICIPALITIES. 


“The Government of European Cities.’ By W. B. 
Munro. New York: Macmillans. 1909. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


HERE appears to be quite a boom in American text- 
books on European methods. Peripatetic pro- 
fessors shoot out from their universities, have a series 
of lightning interviews, and then produce a book. Mr. 
Munro has whirled through a number of Prussian, 
French, and English cities, and now we have what he 
terms in his own language a ‘‘ viewpoint’’. It is 
frankly American ; and evidently does not look kindly on 
Continental methods of checking the sovereign people 
by official interference. ‘‘ Arbitrary interference from 
Paris ’’, we read, ‘‘ is, in view of republican traditions, 
somewhat surprising.’’ The French wisely never mix 
traditions with government; they keep them for their 
speeches. The only country we can think of where repub- 
lican traditions are properly followed out is the little 
State of Andorra, and there they have no politicians, 
everybody works. Though French cities boast mayors 
and councillors and all the paraphernalia of local self- 
government, everything that matters is overshadowed 
by the Ministry of the Interior, whose watch-dog, the 
Prefect, is the real power, and not always behind the 
scenes. In the circumstances, apathy at local elections 
is not unnatural, though perhaps surprising to one 
accustomed to the machine-made politics of the United 
States. Even so, it is interesting to learn that ‘‘ French 
councillors compare very favourably with American 
councilmen ’’. Merci, M. le Professeur. The posi- 
tion of those joint rulers of Paris, the Prefect of the 
Seine and the Prefect of Police, is clearly and interest- 
ingly sketched. The only traditions they follow are of 
promptness and force, unrepublican perhaps, but very 
effective in a place which has an awkward trick of boiling 
over at unexpected moments. 

Crossing the German border one still finds the re- 
straining hand of the central government on local 
effort, though to nothing like the same extent as in 
France. German cities have grown in population even 
more quickly than American, but that has never pre- 
vented their efficient administration. The presence or 
absence of central control probably to a large extent 
explains the cause of success in the one case and of 
failure in the other. The Prussian local electoral 
system, though wide numerically, is in practice much re- 
stricted by the three-class system of voting. The 
classes are constituted entirely on a tax-paying basis, 
and the result is that about 60 per cent. of the coun- 
cillors are chosen by from one-tenth to one-fifth of the 
voters. Thus, those who pay really control expendi- 
ture. Mr. Munro, as an apostle of theoretical equality, 
does not appear to like the system. In America, if 
report be true, the large ratepayers prefer to wait until 
the elected of the people are installed in office ; they are 
then more approachable and easily amenable to methods 
happily impossible in undemocratic Germany. The 
strength of the Prussian municipal system is the ‘‘ Magis- 
trat ’’, an executive board of paid and unpaid members 
chosen by the Council and in close relation to it and to 
the central authorities. The paid members are all 
experts like the permanent officials of an English city, 
and their selection needs confirmation by the higher 
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authorities. Mr. Munro’s examination of the duties and 
function of this checking and revising body is quite the 
best part of his book, and well worth close attention. 

English readers will naturally find a criticism of our 
own methods of local government more interesting than 
that of strangers. The present criticism is a little dis- 
appointing—too much ground is covered; too little 
space given to essential details. Mr. Munro fails to see 
that the great asset of English local government is the 
solidarity of local feeling. He harps too much on 
trivial points, such as the non-residence of a councillor 
in his ward. Evidently he has in mind the American 
idea of delegation; but this as yet has little footing in 
England. With us a councillor represents the town at 
large, and any attempt to gain a sectional advantage for 
a particular part of it would be very detrimental to his 
influence with the council as a whole. 

The standing committee system is examined super- 

ficially and at times not altogether accurately. 
Nominally, of course, committees choose their own 
chairman; in practice, however, a suggestion comes 
from the dominant party, and it is the chairman who, 
with the permanent head of the department his com- 
mittee controls, is really responsible for its good ad- 
ministration. Upon his personality depends the length 
of rope given to the permanent officials. 
- An English city has no difficulty in getting capable 
men; their tenure is certain and the pay good. So 
long as the Americans persist in the iniquitous spoils 
system there can be no comparison between the 
methods of the two countries. Mr. Munro has hardly 
kept himself up to date in regard to the position of the 
City Treasurer and the working of Finance Com- 
mittees. The automatic growth of municipal expendi- 
ture, especially in those departments theoretically re- 
munerative, has given rise to a strong movement in 
the direction of compelling a general previous submis- 
sion of all suggested expenditure to the Treasurer and 
Finance Committee, much on the system that the 
Treasury controls the Budget. Other heads of depart- 
ments are naturally strongly opposed to such control, 
seeing in it a threatened diminution of their own im- 
portance. Enough is not made of the radical difference 
in England between the audit of municipal acceunts and 
that of other local authorities. The test is the power of 
review in order to disallow illegal expenditure. Gener- 
ally speaking, this power does not exist in the case of 
provincial municipalities. No mention is made of the 
strong and growing feeling in favour of greater central 
control over expenditure. We are not able to agree 
with Mr. Munro’s cursory summary of the relations 
between municipalities and their general employees. 
The pressure on the council is far greater than he 
imagines, and is none the less dangerous because ap- 
plied to individual councillors at election times. Small 
compact bodies of electors pledged to vote only for 
those who wiil give them special consideration at all 
times exercise a very real pressure, and particularly so 
when parties are evenly divided. We suffer seriously 
from the same trouble in parliamentary elections in the 
case of postal, telegraph, and dockyard employees. 
Though the suggestion to disfranchise municipal em- 
ployees has never been seriously pressed, there cer- 
tainly is a growing belief in the advisability of erecting 
them into a separate constituency. 

We have searched vainly throughout this book for 
any serious examination of the rating system of the 
four countries under review. The Americans, we 
believe, tax site values, and the Prussians, in many 
cases, increment values. In England for some years 
there has been a keen controversy on the suggested 
taxation of unimproved land in urban areas. Mr. 
Munro passes all this by; it is hardly unimportant 
detail. Even a comparison between English and 
American methods of rating would have been most 
valuable at a time when land taxation is so much to the 
fore, and we regret tl.e omission. 

In the United States literary men have steadily 
fought against the all too frequent mangling of our 
common language. Yet from a Harvard professor’s 


writing we can compile the following : We ‘‘ owe con- 
siderable to the helpful suggestions ’’ of the ‘‘ council- 


men ’’, and when the ‘‘ dickerings ’’ resulting from the 
** candidacy ’’ are over, the council, ‘‘ when it does 
convene ’’, will settle its ‘‘ conciliar procedure ”’ at the 
next ‘‘ quarterly sederunt ”’. 


NOVELS. 


“The Tragedy of the Pyramids: a Romance of Army 
Life in Egypt.” By Douglas Sladen. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1909. 6s. 

There are, then, already two Richmonds in the field— 
but they are quite distinguishable. The noisier, Mr. 
Hall Caine, was also the first; but his domination has 
not long remained uncontested, for here comes a rival, 
Mr. Douglas Sladen, with another ‘‘ romance of army 
life in Egypt’’. The first did not confine himself to 
the army, but let an eagle glance wander over all forms 
of English activity in the land of fleshpots. Neverthe- 
less we must say—and emphatically—that by recog- 
nising his own limitations Mr. Sladen has succeeded 
in writing a much better story. Neither author, we 
suppose, is an Israelite: both have gone to Egypt for 
material and spoiled not the Egyptians but the English. 
Whether things past happened, or present things are 
happening, or things future will happen, according to 
one of these rivals, or to neither, is not the present 
question. Novelists must find their material some- 
where and write about something or somebody ; Messrs. 
Caine and Sladen have neither of them produced any- 
thing like literature, but the one has spun a dull yarn 
and the other an amusing and entertaining one. 
Intelligent readers will not regard them as serious 
authorities on Egyptian questions. 


“The Mount.” By C. F. Keary. London: Constable. 
1909. 6s. 

This, told simply, might have turned out an enter- 
taining and even a beautiful story. Unluckily Mr. Keary 
refuses to be simple. Half-daring, half-afraid, with 
recollections of the big psychological novels of last 
century vivid in his mind, he is incessantly tempted to 
emulate many of the great novel-writers and some of 
the bad ones, and he as constantly wavers when the 
crucial test comes. Where he should be strong and 
decisive he is weak and fumbling, and he strives to 
cover up the feeble patches with ‘‘ literary ’’ phrases. 
One may perceive the thread of genuine narrative 
running through the book; but at times it is distorted 
into absurd melodrama, and at other times it is hidden 
under sentences which, to speak plainly, no mortal dare 
swear he understands. Some of the phrases are mere 
death-traps, in which we find all our sympathy and 
goodwill strangled. A good, straight-ahead story is 
what Mr. Keary can write, and we would wish him to 
forswear the ‘‘ literary ’’ and return to his true path. 
The market is at present overcrowded with thoroughly 
bad novelists, and it is a pity that a good one should 
perish through a foolish affectation. 


“The Bill-Toppers.’ By André Castaigne. 
Mills and Boon. 1909. 6s. 


Acrobats and other music-hall artistes of the kind have 
been treated with much success in sentimental drawing- 
room ballads, but are not often met in novels. Lily 
Clifton, the heroine of Mr. Castaigne’s story, is an empty- 
headed little girl with no vice or nonsense about her, 
and we should imagine the record of her career as a 
trick bicycle rider, from appearance as an infant prodigy 
to triumph in a sensational performance in Paris, to be 
remarkably true to life. Mr. Castaigne takes us into a 
very odd world, the inhabitants of which are at home in 
every continent, and describes with apparent knowledge 
the freemasonry which links together places of enter- 
tainment all over the globe. Lily is exploited first by 
her parents and later by a disreputable husband, but 
runs straight according to her lights amid many troubles. 
Her biographer is conscious of the darker side of such 
an existence, but does not emphasise the ugly features. 
The story is quite entertaining, and, in a sense, 
instructive. 


London : 
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“This Day's Madness.” By Maud Annesley. London: 
Methuen. 1909. 6s. 

Many a comparatively successful playwright would 
be grateful to Miss Annesley if she would explain how 
her inexperienced, youthful, and by no means brilliant 
heroine contrived to write and produce four successful 
plays in eighteen months. Judging from Pamela’s 
own conversation, and from the ‘‘ good things ”’ in 
other people’s, which we are told she wrote down for 
subsequent dramatic use, we should say that a still 
lower level of general theatrical taste must be reached 
before her plays could be accepted by even the least 
intellectual of managers. 


SOME AUTUMN LITERARY NOTES. 


The publishers promise an autumn season of considerable 
activity. Whether it is to be a notable season, or common- 
place, only the books on the stocks can determine. Publishers’ 
catalogues of forthcoming works are always inviting, even 
though the performance may not be equal to the promise. 
We may get a good deal of pleasure out of the mere antici- 
pation which literary announcements encourage, and the 
publisher’s own account of the contents of his new books 
serves as hors d’ceuvres to the substantial fare tocome. What 
are the principal items to be found in the autumn lists of 
some of the chief houses? 

Messrs. Macmillan have a big thing at the head of their 
announcements in Dr. Sven Hedin’s book ‘‘ Trans-Himalaya : 
Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet ’’, which should be as 
good reading to the adventure lover as to the scientific 
explorer and student. Sir William Meyer has translated 
M. Joseph Chailley’s ‘‘ Administrative Problems of British 
India”’. Colonel Sir Thomas H. Holdich will give the 
results of twenty years of official wanderings on the ancient 
highways and among the cities of the trans-frontier regions 
under the title ‘‘ The Gates of India’’. Colonel Patterson 
will follow up his ‘‘ Man Eaters of Tsavo”’ with further 
adventures in East Africa: ‘‘ In the Grip of the Nyika’’. 
Mr. John W. Fortescue will advance his ‘‘ History of the 
British Army,’’ seven years in volumes v. and vi., from 
the Peace of Amiens in 1802 to the death of Sir John Moore 
at Corufia and the evacuation of Spain by the British in 
the early days of 1809. ‘‘ The English Church in the Nine- 
teenth Century ’’, by Mr. Warre Cornish, will form volumes 
viii. and ix. of ‘‘A History of the English Church”’. 
Professor H. M. Gwatkin’s ‘‘ Early Church History (to 
A.D. 313) ’’ will appear next week. Professor Shield Nichol- 
son has been studying the theories of Adam Smith from the 
Imperial point of view, and publishes his views opportunely 
in “ A Project of Empire’’. Mr. Walter Jerrold’s ‘‘ Middle- 
sex ’’ will be added shortly to the ‘‘ Highways and Byways ”’ 
series. A new volume of stories and poems by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, ‘‘ Actions and Reactions ’’, is nearly ready. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder have on their list three books con- 
cerned with the future of the British race from different 
points of view. They are Sir W. Earnshaw Cooper’s 
‘ Britain for the Briton’”’, showing the necessity of co- 
operation in agriculture and other industries, and the grave 
economical blunder England has made in her treatment of 
agricultural interests; Mr. Ellis Barker’s ‘‘ Great and 
Greater Britain ’’, a series of essays on Imperial problems ; 
and Professor James Long’s ‘‘ The Coming Englishman ”’, 
which will deal with various movements intended to benefit 
the people. Mr. G. W. E. Russell has written a memoir of 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. J. E. Vincent tells ‘‘ The Story 
of the Thames ’’, and Mr. Laurence Harris in ‘‘ With Mulai 
Hafid at Fez’ gives an account of his extraordinary 
experiences at the Court of the present Sultan of Morocco. 
In ‘George I. and the Northern War’’ Mr. James 
Frederick Chance makes a study of British Hanoverian 
policy in the North of Europe in the years 1709 to 1721, and 
“* Fifty Years of New Japan ’’ has been compiled by Count 
Shigenobu Okuma, late Prime Minister of Japan and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and others, under the editor- 
ship of Marcus B. Huish, of the Japan Society. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder’s new fiction includes ‘‘ Her Mother’s 
Daughter’’, by Katharine Tynan; ‘‘ Corporal Sam, and 
Other Stories’, by A. T. Quiller-Couch; and ‘‘ The Cara- 
vaners’”’, by the author of ‘ Elizabeth and her German 
Garden ”’. 

Messrs. Longmans have ready or nearly ready Mr. C. Y. C. 
Dawbarn’s book on the question of the unemployed, 
Liberty and Progress ’’, Professor W. James’ ‘“‘ Meaning 
of Truth”, Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Garibaldi and the 
Thousand '’, Professor C. H. Firth’s ‘“‘ The Last Years of 


the Protectorate’’, which is a continuation of Gardiner’s 
‘* History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate’’, and 
Mrs. Lecky’s memoir of her husband. The piéce de résist- 
ance of Messrs. Longmans’ list would however seem to be 
Mr. J. G. Millais’ eight-guinea work, ‘‘ The Natural History 
of British Game Birds’’. Mill’s ‘‘ Political Economy ’”’ is 
apparently still in steady demand, and a new edition edited 
by Professor W. J. Ashley is in preparation. 

Mr. Heinemann will publish Lieutenant Shackleton’s 
‘* Story of the British Antarctic Expedition, 1907-1909 ’’ in 
two volumes, with maps and about 300 illustrations, some 
in colours; ‘‘ Lombardic Architecture: its Origins, Develop- 
ment, and Derivatives ’’’, by G. T. Rivoira; ‘‘ A History of 
Japanese Colour-Prints’’, by W. von Seidlitz; ‘‘ The 
Memoirs of the Duchesse de Dino ’”’ (afterwards de Talley- 
rand and de Sagan), edited, with notes and a biographical 
index, by Princess Radziwill (née Castellane); and ‘‘ The 
Great French Revolution ’’, by P. Kropotkin. On 28 Sep- 
tember Mr. Heinemann will issue the first volume of a new 
series of Health Books, called ‘‘ Why Worry?”’ It is in- 
tended to appeal alike to the man of business and the man 
distracted by his social engagements. 

In Mr. John Lane’s autumn list appear ‘‘ William Make- 
peace Thackeray ’’, a biography by Lewis Melville, who has 
for some years past devoted himself to the collection of 
material relating to Thackeray ; ‘‘ The Life of Joan ofAre ’’, 
by Anatole France, translated by Winifred Stephens; ‘* The 
Last Journals of Horace Walpole ’’ (1771 to 1783), contain- 
ing Dr. Doran’s notes and edited, with an introduction, by 
A. Francis Stewart; and, most opportunely, ‘‘ Dr. Johnson 
and Mrs. Thrale’’, by A. M. Broadley, with an introductory: 
chapter by Thomas Seccombe. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall are issuing ‘‘ Memorials of St: 
Paul’s Cathedral ’’, by Archdeacon Sinclair; ‘‘ A History of 
St. Paul’s School ’’, by Michael F. J. McDonnell; ‘‘ The 
Smugglers ’’, being picturesque chapters in the history of an 
ancient industry, and ‘‘ The Tower of London: Fortress, 
Prison, Palace ’’, both by Charles G. Harper ; ‘‘ The Gateway 
to the Sahara ’’, observations and experiences in Tripoli, by 
C. W. Furlong; and ‘‘ Yet Again ’’—more “‘ works ”’ doubt- 
less—by Max Beerbohm. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. are publishing an English 
translation of the sixth edition of Professor Sombart’s 
** Socialism and the Social Movement’’, which was first 
published in 1896. The sixth edition is four times the size 
of the first, and brings the history of Socialism in the great 
countries of Europe and in America down to the present 
time. The book has been translated into no fewer than 
seventeen languages, including all the principal European 
tongues and Japanese. The work of translation has been 
done by Dr. M. Epstein, who had the advantage of working 
with Professor Sombart for two years. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus announce in their Art and Letters. 
Library ‘‘ Stories of the French Artists from Clouet to 
Ingres’, drawn from contemporary records, collected and 
arranged by P. M. Turner and C. H. Collins Baker; and 
‘* Stories of the Spanish Artists until Goya ’’, drawn from 
contemporary records, collected and arranged by Luis 
Carrefio. The firm will also issue shortly the authorised Eng- 
lish translation of ‘‘ Venice in the Eighteenth Century ’’, by 
Philippe Monnier; and “‘ Lives of the Medicis: from their 
Letters ’’, by Janet Ross. ‘‘ Astronomical Curiosities ’’, by 
J. Ellard Gore, will appear in October. 

Messrs. Ginn and Company will publish shortly a ‘‘ His- 
tory of English Literature’’ by William J. Long, giving 
an account of the great English writers, their works, and 
the literary periods in which they lived. The quotations, 
outlines, summaries, historical introductions, complete in- 
dexes, and a good working bibliography will, it is hoped, be 
found of real value to students. The book will be illustrated 
and will contain as frontispiece ‘‘ The Canterbury Pil- 
grims ’’, lithographed in nine colours from a direct copy 
taken from a manuscript in the British Museum. 


Messrs. Cassell & Co. during this week will publish 
‘* Charles Dickens and His Friends’’, by W. Teignmouth 
Shore, who seeks to introduce his readers into the very midst 
of Charles Dickens’ large circle of friends, and to give an 
idea of their views in so far as they throw light on the lesser- 
known traits of the novelist’s character. ‘‘ Cassell’s Little 
Classics’ is a new series which will add another rival to 
the many cheap editions of the world’s masterpieces. 
Introductions are contributed by G. K. Chesterton, Austin: 
Dobson, Stuart J. Reid, A. T. Quiller-Couch, and others. 
Among the first twenty-five volumes are Ascham’s ‘‘ The 
Schoolmaster ’’, Maundeville’s ‘‘ Voyages and Travels’’, 
Lamb’s Essays of Elia’’, More’s ‘‘ Utopia ’’, Ruskin’s 
this Last’’, and Shelley’s ‘Prometheus Un- 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO0.’S List 


NEW BOOK BY MR. G. MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
GARIBALDI AND THE THOUSAND 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
‘With 6 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (/nland postage 4d.) 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


GARISALDI'S DEFENCE OF THE ROMAN 
REPUBLI Maps and 35 Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
NINTH THOUSAND. (Unlan4, postage 4d.) 


ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. &vo. 6s. net. (/nland postage 4d.) 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WILFRID WARD. 
GREAT POSSESSIONS. 


By MRS. WILFRID WARD, 
Autbor of ‘‘ One Poor Scruple,” ** Out of Due Time,” &c. 
Crown 6s. (Inland postage 4d.) 


LIBERTY AND PROGRESS. 
c. ¥. C. DAW PartI. THE EMPLOYED. Part II. 
The PRINCIPLES EMPLOYMENT. Part Hl. OUR UNDER: 
PAID AND UNEMPLOYED. &vo. gs. net. (Inland postage sd.) 


THE BASIS OF ASCENDANCY: 
A ee = of Certain Principles of Public Policy involved in the Develo 
ment of the Southern States of America. By EDGAR GARDN 
MURPHY. Author of ‘ Problems of the Present South.” Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. ((nland postage 44.) 
‘* For the effective union of high thinking and telling common sense this book 
not been equalled in the vast mass of discussion of Sue complex question with 
which it deals.”—New York Times. 


CHRISTIAN IDEAS AND IDEALS: 
An Outline of Christian Ethical Theory. By ROBERT LAWRENCE 
OTTLEY, M.A., Canon of Christ Church and Regius Professor of Pastoral 
Theology and Hon. Fellow of Pembroke College, 6d. net. 
posta ge 4d. 


THE SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. 
Translated by LEONARD A. LYALL. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
(Inland postage 4d.) 
This is an attempt to produce the style, as well as the literal meaning, of 
the “ Lun-yii.” 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—New Volume. 
THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES. 


By JAMES A. FROUDE. New Impression. With 9 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (/nland postage 4d.) 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY—Two New Volumes. 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD: 


A _By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. 


I. With P rontispi {W. HOLMAN HUNT'S 
OF THE WORLD. NEW “ION, Feap. 8vo. gilt top, 
cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. ™ Inland postage 3d. each.) 


DEUTSCHE LIEBE (GERMAN LOVE): 


Fragments from the Papers of an rier jen. F. MAX MULLER. 


eens from the German by With 
EDITION. Fcap. 8vo. gilt = cloth, 2s, net ; Tr, 38. 
(Ini jand postage 3@. each.) 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 
Edited by the Rev, ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, D.D. 


PREACHING. By the Very Rev. F. E. CARTER, M.A., 


Dean of Grahamstown. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. (/nland postage 3d.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


RE-APPEARANCE OF 


“THE THRUSH” 


A MONTHLY PERIODICAL FOR THE 
PUBLICATION OF ORIGINAL VERSE, 


DECEMBER Ist, 1909. 


New Featare—Literary Articles on All Subjects. 
CONTRIBUTIONS (which will be paid for) should 
be addressed to 


THE EDITOR, “THE THRUSH” OFFICE, 
12 & 13 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Smith, Elder, & Co.’s List 


NEW Gs. NOVELS. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘*THE WATERS OF JORDAN.” 


THE PALADIN: 


As Beheld by a Woman of Temperament. 


HORACE ANNESLEY VYACHELL. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ The best story Mr. Vachell bas written for a long 
tne, skilfully put together, and, for a comedy of respectable society, very 
uman. 


MR. JUSTICE RAFFLES 


E. W. HORNUNG. 


SCOTSMAN.— A great deal of enjoyment can be got from a tale so 
ingeniously constructed, 50 vividly written, and so full of uncommon, puzzling, 
and dramatic situations.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER I EDITION. 
With Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SIR NIGEL 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of ‘‘ The White Company,” 
‘* Micah Clarke,” ‘* Rodney Stone,” &c. 
SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ As a picture of the period, 
the novel is beyond all praise . a wonderfully interesting, excitin story of 
adventure, which fail to excite comparisons with Scott's 
Ivanhoe. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
4 vols. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., Author of 
‘« Deeds that Won the Empire,” ‘ Fights for the Flag,” &c. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ His are full of panoramic movement and 
uresqueness, while his ure of the leading actors in the great amphi- 
on drama are ever lifelike and vivid.” 


Che Waterloo Library. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. per Volume. 


He - MALL GAZETTE.—" The best 3s. 6d. Series on the market. 
. The paper is quite excellent, and the print is fine and clear.” 


THE BRASS BOTTLE. FF. ANSTEY. With a 
Frontispiece. 

NOTES AND JOTTINGS FROM ANIMAL 
LIFE. FRANK BUCKLAND. 

THE CRUISE OF THE “CACHALOT.” 


FRANK T. BULLEN. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
and a Chart. 


THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF. FRANKT. 
BULLEN, F.R.G.S. With 8 Full-page INustrations by 
ARTHUR TWIDLE. 


PETERS MOTHER. Mrs. HENRY DE LA 


htful book, . . There is a fi i ik 
re is a fragrance about it very like 
ADAM GRIGSON. Mrs. HENRY DE LA 
PASTURE. 
DEBORAH OF TOD’S. Mrs. HENRY DE LA 
PASTURE. 
JESS. 4H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 12 Full-page 
Illustrations. 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. RICHARD 
JEFFERIES. With Illustrations. 


NEW VOLUME READY SHORTLY. 
THE AMATEUR POACHER. RICHARD 


JEFFER 


GRAPHIC. oie have rarely met with a book in which so much that is 
entertaining is combined with matter of real practical worth.” 


*,"° OTHER VOLUMES 70 FOLLOW. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & €O., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W,. 
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THE LATEST FICTION 


Quite a New Idea 


THE HUMAN MOLE 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE HUMAN MOLE 


By COLIN COLLINS. 
The SPECTATOR says: “An exciting melodrama, in which the reader 
will forget the incredibility of the means by which the ‘Human Mole’ attains §- 
his ends for the sake of the lively adventures that are described.” 


THE HUMAN MOLE 


By COLIN COLLINS. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says: ‘‘ Quite a new idea. Distinctly 
engrossing and most skilfully designed to pin the reader's interest to it for hours 
atatime. We warn any seaside sojourner who picks up this book that he will 
not enjoy the sea or the scenery until he has finished it," 


THE MASTER SCHEMER 


By MRS. VERE CAMPBELL. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: “It is a story, cast in a turbulent 
mould, of love tumultuous and violent, but it is a story, all the same, through 
which rings a deep and unmistakable human note. .. . Admiration may be 

ly expressed for the resource and i ity displayed in the ipulati 
of a tale which deals frankly and unflinchingly with the more jonate 
feelings ard problems of life. . . . The story swings along at head! long pace. 
There is neither pause or halt until the tragic end is reached, while the 
developments, although springing naturally from each other, are so skilfully 
contrived asto hold the attention firmly engaged. ‘The Master Schemer’ is 
a book that by virtue of its inherent strength and cleverly sustained interest 


ought to appeal to a wide circle of 


THE WANTON 
By FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON. 


The GRAPHIC says: “ A romance well thought out, well worked out, 
and distinctly in advance of the best of her former stories.” 


SECOND EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
THIRD EDITION AT PRESS. 


THE WANTON 
By FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON. 


THE MARQUIS CATILINI 


By ROWLAND STRONG. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: “ This is a very remarkable novel. 
Brilliantly written, intensely vivid, it is that extremely rare combination of a 


ie of action and 4 perfect picture of real life and real human beings.” 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 
MR. GURNER GILLMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


HER SUBURBAN HIGHNESS 


By GURNER GILLMAN, Author of ‘The Loafer,” &c. 


Messrs. Greening take pleasure in announcing 
that they are now publishing a New Work 
by ENA FITZGERALD, whose first work, 
““PATCOLA,” caused much attention. Ask 
at your Library for 


THE WITCH QUEEN OF KHEM 


A Story of Egypt. 
By ENA FITZGERALD. 


Price 6s. 


Other Recent Novels of Merit are 
THE SPITFIRE Epwarp PEpLe 
MOON OF VALLEYS Davip WHITELAW 
REBIRTH RATHMELL WILSON 
ADVENTURES OF SUSAN Cyrus Brapy 
HENRY OF NAVARRE May Wynne 
SEALED ORDERS A. E. Carey 

Price Six Shillings each. At all Libraries. 


THE NEST OF THE 
SPARROWHAWK 


The above is the title of the new romance by 
the BARONESS OROZY (Author of ** The Scarlet 
Pimpernel”) now appearing in “THE IMP,” 
which should be ordered at once from your 
newsagent, or can be had direct for 2s. for a 
year, post free. 


Messrs. Methuen have just published 
A NEW BOOK BY 


Sir GILBERT PARKER 


BNTITLED 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


The demand for it was so great that a Second 


Edition was called for before publication. 
PRESS OPINIONS 


“ They are admirable sketches, quite absorbing to read.”—Odbserver. 
“ Tt will cast its spell over all who read this delicately wrought volume.” 


Manchester Courier. 
“ The stories are all good.” —Standard. 
“Each affords a finished picture of the truest kind.”"—Morning Post. 


Sir GILBERT PARKER'S well- 
known Novels 


Crown 8vo. 68. each 


Published by Messrs. METHUEN 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE... . 6th Edition, 
MRS. FALCHION .. ... Stk 
THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE ... 37 _,, 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD pe as 


WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC 6//__s=,, 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH ... ,, 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY ... coe 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG ooo Gth 55 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES, 3/6 377 ,, 


Published by Mr. HEINEMANN 
THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. 5¢h Edition. 
DONOVAN PASHA. A LADDER OF SWORDS, 
THE WEAVERS. 7¢h Edition, 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 


Werner Laurie’s New Books. | 


MY FRIENDS THE FRENCH. By 

Robert Harborough Sherard, Author of 

“The Life of Oscar Wilde.”  Illus- 
trated. 12s. 6d. net. 


PSYCHICAL SCIENCE AND CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By E. Katharine Bates, 
Author of “Seen and Unseen,” “Do the 
Dead Depart.” 6s. 
WHERE THE FISHERS GO. The 
Story of Labrador. By P. W. Browne. 
200 Illustrations. 6s. net. 


CHATS ON ELECTRICITY. Told in 
plain Language for the non-technical. 


By Frank Broadbent, M.I.E.E. [Illus- 
trated. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE GRIZZLY BEAR. The Narrative 


of a Hunter—Historical, Scientific, and 
Adventurous. By William H. Wright. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE MARRIAGE OF HILARY 
CARDEN. By Stanley Portal Hyatt, 
Author of “The Little Brown Brother.” 
6s. 


GILBERT WHITE AND SELBORNE. 


By Henry C. Shelley. Illustrated. 
6s. net. 


GREENING & CO., LTD., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


WERNER LAURIE, CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, j 


C., and Published by Recinatp Wessrer Pace, at the Office, ro King Street,. 


County of Londoa.—Saturday, 25 September, 1909. 
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the Body as the Remora doth upon a Ship, will suffer 
it to go no further but maketh it to fall down’’. Yet 
two hundred and two herbs lack signature ! 

Our author makes nevertheless a delightful medium 
through which to view the ancient doctrine. He may 
be sympathised with in his abandonment to the fascina- 
tion of his subject, for it shines in all the glamour of the 
faery past. In the larger view it is a story of the Great 
Mother when youth and joy were in her veins, a story 
that is worthy of remembrance, since every tradition 
of the earth is a part of our inheritance of herself. 


BOOKS ON ITALIAN 
By LaurENCE Briyyon, 


yet is the secret of the special fascination of 

Italian art for English people? That this fas- 
cination exists no one can deny. The Germans and the 
French, of course, pay their large homage of admiration 
to the masterpieces of Italy ; but, unless I am mistaken, 
there is not in those nations the same peculiar instinct 
of affection that springs up with us in each generation 
as it comes. We do not rave about the same masters 
that our grandfathers and great-grandfathers raved 
about; but the passion remains. There are some, no 
doubt, who will tell us that the cult is mostly habit and 
convention, a snobbery of the mind. Instead of study- 
ing with sentimental enthusiasm the productions of 
second-rate and third-rate Italians, we ought to be true 
to our Northern blood, and take the Dutch and the 
Flemish and the early Germans to our hearts; or else 
we ought to accept modernity in its fulness and give 
our minds to the modern art of France. Well, I am 
persuaded that the charm of Italy, and the Italian cult 
that charm has inspired in us, are very real things, and 
by no means affectations. I do not know how it is to 
be explained, but there seems certainly to be a sort of 
affinity, something inbred, which literature and history 
attest as existing between the genius of that race and 
of our own. No Italian artist is so remote from the 
sympathies of normal English taste as, say, Boucher, 
in one direction, or Goya, in another direction, or 
Griinewald, in yet another. No doubt there is a super- 
ficial, popular, sentimental side to this preference; but 
at bottom there is a real congeniality, and the English 
mind is at home in Italian air. Whether this is for our 
good or not, is another question with which I am not 
now concerned. 

Endless are the books which have been issued by 
London publishers of late years, devoted to Italian 
painting ; and it is permissible to be a little weary of 
them. There have been so many; and so very few 
have been real additions to our knowledge and enjoy- 
ment. But Italian sculpture has not, at least in Eng- 
land, been overdone by much writing. The Florentine 
Sculptors of the Renaissance make a subject which 
is not by any means hackneyed; and, adequately 
treated, it could not fail to be stimulating and delightful. 
A book with this title is one of the recent additions to 
Messrs. Methuen’s handsome series, ‘‘ Classics of 
Art’, Though in an English version, it is from a 
German pen, that of the renowned Dr. Bode. And 
since Florentine sculpture has been one of Dr. Bode’s 
special studies, and since his directorship has enriched 
the Berlin museums with a remarkable collection of the 
work of Italian sculptors, we take up the volume with 
high anticipations. It must be said at once that these 
anticipations are only very partially fulfilled. Though 
a few pages of introduction serve to sketch the develop- 
ment of sculpture in Florence, the rest of the book is not, 
as we should expect, a connected account of the sculptors 
and their works, but a variety of essays, largely on con- 
troversial points. If you have an appetite for the 
quarrels of the learned, there are many of Dr. Bode’s 
pages which will satisfy your craving. Some of this 
argumentative matter is in the nature of a slaughter of 
the slain, a laborious trampling on theories already 
everywhere discredited. For nearly all these essays, 
in their original form, appeared several years ago; and 
controversies of specialists soon become stale reading. 
In any case they are quite out of place in a book in- 
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tended for the general reader. As may be imagined, 
therefore, there is rather too much of Dr. Bode and his 
opponents in the book, and too little about certain of 
the Florentine sculptors; especially about the greatest 
of them all, Michelangelo. There is a disquisition on 
some of that master’s youthful works, chiefly directed 
against the theories of Dr. W6lfflin, who has presumed 
to differ from Dr. Bode; but that is practically alk 
Again, of Agostino di Duccio, the artist of the charming 
reliefs at Perugia and Rimini, we are told almost 
nothing, and there is no illustration of his work. He is 
mentioned several times, as an imitator of Donatello’s, 
but always with indifference or disparagement. It is a 
pity that Dr. Bode did not take the trouble to treat his 
subject in a comprehensive way, and give the world the 
results of his long researches and immense knowledge 
in a more considered form. These essays are very well 
for students already thoroughly familiar with the main 
works of the Renaissance in Florence ; for those in need 
of guidance and illumination they are misleading, since 
emphasis is continually being laid on minor points and 
obscure questions of authenticity. It need hardly be 
said, of course, that, taken simply as a series of essays 
on various aspects of the subject, the book contains. 
much that is extremely valuable. Some of Dr. Bode’s. 
opinions—such as, for instance, the ascription of the 
plaster relief in the Victoria and Albert Museum, called. 
‘* Strife ’’, and certain other works of the same kind, to 
Leonardo—are still very debateable, no doubt ; but his. 
opinions as to authorship are always suggestive. The 
most readable chapters are those which trace the 
treatment of certain subjects by different sculptors— 
Madonna groups, busts of boys, and the ‘‘ putto’’’. Yet 
we feel that when not arguing for an attribution or com- 
bating an adversary Dr. Bode finds writing less con- 
genial. Inthe chapter on the Madonna groups he seems. 
to get suddenly tired, and dismisses Michelangelo’s. 
Madonnas with a strangely superficial judgment. 
According to him, ‘‘ scarcely one of these compositions. 
recalls the Madonna and the Holy Infant, hardly even 
any mother and child, so impassively do they regard 
one another, so slight a connexion does there seem to be 
between them ’’. At the same time Dr. Bode tells us. 
that ‘‘ purely artistic problems alone occupy Michel- 
angelo ’’. We conclude from this that Michelangelo’s. 
sole interest in creating that most noble and profoundly 
conceived Madonna of the Medici Chapel was the 
problem of sculpturing a given group in the round; a 
conclusion I believe to be entirely untrue. 

The Germans are famed for their thoroughness in 
study ; and rightly, though this virtue is in many cases— 
not of course in critics of Dr. Bode’s rank—discounted 
by a total want of discrimination. For laborious 
accumulation of useless facts, and for wildly fantastic 
theories, no one can hope to rival a certain type of 
German mind. In England, though we also have our 
furious theorists, the tendency is rather to be slipshod 
than pedantic. Among the multitude of our “ art 
books ’’ there is a great deal of frothy rubbish. But 
now and again appears a work of real devotion, not less. 
thordugh than the German ideal, and sane as well as 
thorough. Such a book was Mr. Horn’s “‘ Botticelli ”’ ; 
and such another is Miss Ffoulkes’ ‘‘ Foppa ’’ 
(‘* Vincenzo Foppa of Brescia, Founder of the Lombard 
School.’’ By Constance Jocelyn Ffoulkes and Mgr, 
Ridolfo Maiocchi. Lane). It is true that Foppa is a 
master of infinitely less importance than Botticelli ; and 
most people will think it a quite superfluous labour to 
have made so imposing a monument to a painter of his 
rank. Yet scholarship of this devoted kind is too rare 
and fine a quality to be lightly disparaged or disdained. 
It is a reproach to us in England that no similar piety 
of study has been given to the work of some of the 
earlier artists of our own country. What deserves. 
especial praise is the admirable temper of Miss Ffoulkes’ 
writing ; it is quite free from the barren acrimonies of. 
the partisan and from exaggerated laudation of its sub». 
ject; it is also lucid and unpretentious in style. Like- 
Mr. Horne, Miss Ffoulkes and her Italian collaborator 
believe that no sound study of the history of art can 
proceed without the control of documents; and those. 
relating to Foppa are printed at the end of the book, 
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The results of all this research and labour are offered 
simply as a contribution to knowledge of the early 
Lombard school, a school of which not too much is 
known. Our interest in the school would perhaps have 
been greater if its normal growth had not been suddenly 
arrested and transformed by the invading genius of 
Leonardo. But before the time of that splendid irrup- 
‘tion from Florence there can be no doubt that the 
‘Brescian Foppa, by the power of his grave and tranquil 
art, was predominant in moulding the type of Lombard 
painting. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SCENERY OF KING LEAR. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Arena Goldoni, Florence. 
14 September 1909. 

Sir,—My notice has been drawn to a false report 
which concerns my work and that of a fellow-artist, 
Mr. Charles Ricketts. It is so serious a report that I 
hasten to correct it, and to do so, if you will permit me, 
through your columns. 

It is reported that in the production of ‘‘ King Lear ”’ 
at the Haymarket, Mr. Ricketts has been guilty of 
appropriating my method of employing stage-scenery. 
The accusation has already appeared in several London 
papers, and seems to me to be a very grave one to make 
against so talented an artist as Mr. Ricketts. This 
report has been on foot for several years, in fact it 
started soon after I had left England, when I was called 
to work in German and Russian theatres. It is a grave 
charge to make against an amateur in the theatrical 
world that he copies the idea of an artist who has just 
introduced that idea to the public—an idea, moreover, 
to which no copyright can be affixed. 

If such an accusation were made against some poor 
fellow without an ounce of originality in his head, or 
a spark of conscience or pride in his heart, it could be 
overlooked, for these people must live, and this kind 
of theft is not actionable. But to accuse Mr. Charles 
Ricketts of so gross an offence is to conjure up an 
impossible kind of man to the imagination—a being 
so pitifully mean that I hasten to write these few words, 
stating at the same time that I know Mr. Ricketts 
personally, and he may or may not know my work, but 
that although I have never seen his stage-work, I am 
convinced that what the critics have mistaken for my 
method is Mr. Ricketts’ own method, and that if 
Mr. Ricketts employs large blue sky-backgrounds, or 
towering trees in straight lines, or schemes instead of 
confusions of colour, or lights which lend a poetry to 
the scene, instead of lights blended by vulgarity, he is 
but following a ‘‘ method ’’ employed since time im- 
memorial by all men of taste. 

For the artificial manner in which he treats all this 
he cannot be responsible. He is working inside a 
theatre under artificial conditions, and therefore every- 
thing he does must become theatrical. Mysterious or 
open, gay or gloomy, it will all be tinged with the 
atmosphere of the theatre; he will give us theatrical 
mystery or theatrical gaiety, not the mystery and gaiety 
‘so long associated by us with his sensitive works of art. 
There is something sad about this. To me it has always 
seemed a pity that those born outside the theatre should 
be attracted into an atmosphere which even we who are 
well acclimatised to it desire to change to a fresher, 
purer air. It may be the heroic hope of Mr. Ricketts 
to let in this purer air for us from outside, and if this 
is so his attempt can only command our sympathy, for 
in doing so he runs the danger of losing some of his 
freshness ; he must become tainted with that fearsome 
thing ‘‘ the theatrical ’’, whereas we who are born in 
that atmosphere are sometimes proof against its 
attacks. 

This accusation against Mr. Ricketts of ‘ cribbing 
another man’s idea’’ is an accusation which is quite 


common to-day. Thus only yesterday the same artist 
was found fault with for printing books having some 
faint likeness to those of the Kelmscott Press, whereas 
the Vale Press, which was established shortly after 
Mr. William Morris’ first book appeared, had very few 
characteristics in common with it. Again, only the 
other day a religious play, called ‘‘ Eager Heart ’’, was 
produced, and everyone said it owed its existence to the 
fact that ‘‘ Bethlehem ”’ had been produced a few years 
previously. Could anything be more without foundation ? 
Why, someone will shortly be accusing Mr. William 
Poel of slavishly copying the methods of production 
employed by Shakespeare, or Richard Strauss will be 
told he is an imitator of Wagner. It will be said of 
Burne Jones that he founded his style upon that of 
Rossetti, or that the methods employed by the enter- 
prising burglar of to-day are only stolen from Charles 
Peace. 

And if you tell me that some of these statements are 
the truth, I can only remind you that, whenever one 
artist has stolen from another, the debt has been pub- 
licly acknowledged. Therefore Mr. Ricketts has not, 
cannot have, stolen from me, for he has made no such 
acknowledgment, and that ends the matter. 


Yours faithfully, 
GorpDon 


THE FOOD QUESTION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


Brenchley, 20 September 1909. 


Sir,—A case overstated is a case weakened, and it is 
as dangerous to give instances as to give reasons. Mr. 
Hermann Erskine, in support of his thesis, that much 
good work has been done by men heavily handicapped, 
makes this astounding assertion: ‘‘ Scott wrote the 
Waverley Novels in a state of mental agony resulting 
from financial embarrassments ’’. 

When Scott’s ‘‘ financial embarrassment ’’ began, 
no one, I suppose, exactly knows. It is doubtful 
whether Constable and the Ballantynes knew: it 
is certain that, after they did know, they kept 
Scott in the dark. But surely Mr. Erskine will 
not say that Scott was in ‘‘ mental agony’’ in 
1821, in that idyllic summer which even ‘* Gurlyle”’ 
admits was ‘‘ very beautiful; like a picture of Boccac- 
cio’s ; the ideal of a country life in our time’’. If, in 
1821, Scott suspected himself of embarrassment, Scott 
was a dishonourable fool. It may have been foolish 
blindly to trust Jocund Johnnies and Napoleons of the 
Book-trade, but the southron booby who doubted 
Scott’s honour would meet short shrift at the hands of 
an Erskine. 

Now, in 1821, Scott was writing ‘‘ The Pirate’’. On 
the splendid list of the novels ‘‘ The Pirate ’’ is the four- 
teenth—roughly speaking, the middle one. In most 
people’s opinion, there is no comparison between the 
work that preceded it and that which followed. Though 
‘* Quentin Durward ”’ and “‘ Redgauntlet ’’ belong to the 
later half, it is almost ‘‘ Hyperion to a mummy ”’. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Erskine, Sir Walter’s case, if 
anything, contradicts his theory. While happy, rich 
and strong Scott wrote splendidly; after sorrow and 
loss and sickness had fallen on him, less well. I do not 
myself believe that his troubles were the sole cause of his 
falling-off. There is such a thing as writing too much. 
But they were a cause. It is impossible to believe that 
Scott wrote the Waverleys ‘‘in a state of mental 
agony ”’. 

He did dictate one of them (I think ‘‘ Woodstock ’’, 
but am not sure) while in violent physical agony. All 
honour to him for his courage. Mr. Erskine would have 
done well to have confined himself to this instance. 

Apologising for interfering in the battle of the foods, 
which is a very pretty quarrel as it stands, 


I remain yours etc., 


Ceci: S. Kent. 


XUM 
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To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


12 Charlotte Street, Bath, 
13 September 1909. 


Sir,—In view of Mr. Eustace Miles’ convincing letter 
I have no wish unduly to frighten the meat-eaters. Mr. 
Hermann Erskine speaks of*the docility of vegetarians, 
and almost foreshadows the downfall of the British 
Empire through the growth of the movement. May I 
mention an instance of British pluck and endurance 
which may help to reassure him? 

It is not generally known that ‘‘ Freddy ’’ Welsh, the 
pugilist, is a strict vegetarian. Welsh is probably the 
fiercest and cleverest fighter at his weight in the world, 
besides being a man of exceptional intelligence. He 
bas never been beaten and hardly ever ‘‘ extended ’’, 
and, in the words of an American descriptive writer, 
has made the men in his class in the United States 
** look like five cents’’. If Mr. Erskine has ever had 
the gloves on he will appreciate the force of the remark. 

I can assure him that the only thing which could 
possibly beat Welsh at the present moment is a diet of 
good old British beef and beer. 

Yours faithfully, 


Hucu BLaker. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Bad Ems, 20 September 1909. 


Sir,—Among the various nations referred to by Mr. 
Hermann Erskine he does appear to admit at least that 
the Romans attained to greatness. 

Unfortunately for his particular argument the 
Romans at the time of their fall before the Goths were 
flesh-eaters, whereas at the time of their greatness they 
were not. Mr. W. Warde Fowler, in his ‘‘ Social Life 
in Rome in the Age of Cicero ’’, says: ‘‘ The Italians, 
like the Greeks, were then as now almost entirely 
vegetarian. . . . It was only when the consumption of 
meat and game came in with the growth of capital and 
its attendant luxury that a vegetarian diet came to be 
at all despised ’’. 

' Mr. Erskine sees signs of degeneracy, and thinks to 
find the cause in vegetarianism. He makes no reference 
to the enormous consumption of tea and sugar, whereas 
it is these that are probably exercising more harmful 
influence than any other article of diet, except perhaps 
meat. 

Yours faithfully, 


F. R. Cave. 


To the Editor of the Satrurpay REVIEW. 


98 Hampton Road, Bristol, 
20 September 1909. 


Sir,—Your correspondent the Rev. Watkin Wil- 
liams seems to consider that physical degeneration is 
‘‘less a question of diet ’’ and more a consequence of 
early environment. To get ‘‘ the people back to the 
soil and seashore ’’, would that insure the ‘‘ foundations 
of physical regeneration ’’ without the supply of good 
substantial diet consisting of meat and proteid food? 
Our traditional diet, seconded by the exigencies of a 
bad climate, and furthered by indulgence in sport, 
has made John Bull what he is, has been, and will 
be. Is your modern Briton—in the aggregate—as 
physically degenerate as your correspondents seem to 
suggest? The late Mr. Cecil Rhodes (and he had seen 
much and travelled far) considered the existing British 
race—as a race—the finest ever yet evolved in history, 
and his territorial acquisitions were secured—as he 
stated—to give further expansion to that race. 

The ubiquitous German Emperor, after spending a 
few weeks’ holiday a few years ago on our southern 
coast, was more than ever impressed by the physical 
qualities of our race, enthusiastically commenting on 
the superb, unequalled material we possessed for our 
would-be nascent army; and surely this has not been 
the result of a practically vegetarian diet, on which your 
correspondent states the Guards of Waterloo were 


reared. After several years’ sojourn in America, om 
returning to the motherland I was most struck by the 
general superior physique, sturdiness, and virility of the 
parent stock, from which the majority of Americans 
has sprung. This inferiority in the United States 
may be due in some measure to the greater infusion of 
foreign elements, but, I think, mainly to the differences 
of diet and of climate, exclusive of national indulgence 
in sport, the zest for which is equally prevalent in both 
countries. ‘‘ Liberal allowances of beefsteaks, port 
wine and brandy ’’, with meat-eating and solid food in 
general, form far less the diet of the American than the 
Englishman. With us the frequent indulgence in meat, 
as well as in general heavy feeding, is demanded by the 
rigours of a bad climate; while lighter and differ- 
ent food, as well as drinks, is instinctively required 
in America and in other countries where the climate 
is far drier, clearer, and sunnier, more buoyant and 
less exacting. Meat-eating, more universal in England 
than in any other civilised country, and solid feeding 
in general, combined with inclemency of climate and 
love of sport, have principally made the Englishman 
what he is; and if we wish to continue an imperial 
race, let the Roast Beef of Old England for ever prevail. 


I am, Sir, yours etc., 
Ropert Hauser. 


THE CEDARS OF SURREY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvVIEw. 


Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey 
20 September 1909. 


Sir,—It is an interesting fact that the county of 
Surrey, which was the birthplace and residence of the 
famous publicist, John Evelyn (1620-1706), of Wotton, 
Dorking, author of the classic work on sylviculture, 
has still some of the finest trees of the kingdom— 
especially cedars. 

At Kew, on the Thames, there are some splendid and 
vigorous specimens surrounding the Pagoda in the Royal 
Gardens. Farnham Castle, in the south, is noted for 
those planted by Bishop North about 1781. In Oatlands 
Park, Weybridge, there stands a famous cedar planted 
by Prince Henry, youngest son of Charles I. It is now 
some 14 ft. 6 in. in girth at a distance of 2 ft. 6 in. from 
the ground. In Addington Park, near Croydon, the 
former seat of the Archbishops of Canterbury, there is 
another beautiful tree, probably about the same age, 
since Mrs. Randall Davidson, wife of the present Arch- 
bishop, told the present owner of Addington Park that it 
is nearly three hundred years old. Addington, by the 
way, is a very ancient place, called in Domesday Book 
Edintone, and having a parish register dating back to 
1559- 

Even on its London borders Surrey could boast of its 
cedars, for up to about twenty years ago two fine speci- 
mens, I am told, stood on the lawn of Turret House, 
South Lambeth Road, the former residence of the 
Tradescants, father and son, who were gardeners, 
respectively, to James I. and Charles I. 

It is fancied by some that the Crusaders first brought 
cedars hére; others think that Evelyn did so, as he 
travelled abroad at an early age ; but it seemsestablished 
now that an expedition, sent into the Holy Land by the 
Bishop of London and two nobles, returned in 1640 with 
the first cedar cones, some of which are now growing 
and flourishing in the Earl of Pembroke’s park at 
Wilton. Others may have gone to Weybridge, Adding- 
ton, or Lambeth. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


J. Lanprear Lucas. 


BETTER DEAD. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
2 Myrtle Road, Acton, 20 September rgoy. 


Sir,—Mr. George Bassett Digby, having accused me 
of putting ‘‘ hypothetical and cruel aims’’ into the 
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mouth of Mr. John Bland, will perhaps be prepared to 
deny that the tone of that gentleman’s letter (which 
tone I resented and decried) was one of scorn and con- 
tempt for the miseries and degradation of a section of 
the destitute of his fellow-beings—that it breathed no 
note of pity or sympathy for them, no vaguest recog- 
nition of the Sublime Intelligence in whose image they 
were created, no trace of knowledge of the attitude of 
One who, when He saw the multitude (composed of 
just such as those whom Mr. John Bland, with lauded 
“* temperance *’ of language, describes as ‘‘ sewer rats, 
the unclean, the outcasts of society ’’), had compassion 
on them because they fainted, and were as sheep having 
no shepherd. The more fallen and ruined these poor 
frequenters of the Embankment, so much the more 
greatly does the tone of Mr. Bland deserve condemna- 
tion in comparison with that gracious Example. 

It is surely more pardonable for these poor scorned 
creatures, who are grudged even the resting-place of 
the hard stones of the earth and the shelter of the open 
sky, to ‘‘ beg with veiled threats’ and ‘‘ aim loath- 
some remarks from the benches’’ of parks and 
Embankment than it is for John Bland and his 
champion to pour vituperation on the unfortunate from 
the shelter of their exclusive ‘‘ drawing-rooms ’’ and 
the favour and protection of society. 

Is not Mr. Digby wrong in his conclusion, and is 
not this the poignant point of wonder and amazement— 
that the sight of the pollution of the perishable ‘‘ noble 
sweep of the Thames Embankment”’ should arouse 
compassion in his breast, while the sight of the pollu- 
tion of the noble image of the Divine in these poor 
occupiers of its resting-places appears but to rouse in 
him bitterness and disdain? 


I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 
Marie Lantrow. 


KING LEAR. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 
Haymarket Theatre, S.W. 


21 September 1909. 


Sir,—I see that your admirable critic, Mr. Max 
Beerbohm, attributes the brief criticism of the play, 

King Lear ’’, contained in the programme of the 
performance at the Haymarket Theatre, to my pen. 
1 regret that I cannot claim the credit of having written 
this criticism. 


Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT TRENCH. 


A WOOD SONG FOR A CHILD. 


OW one and all you Roses, 
Wake up, you lie too long! 
This very morning closes 
The Nightingale his song ; 


Each from its olive chamber 
His babies every one 

This very morning clamber 
Into the shining sun. 


You Slug-a-beds and Simples, 
Why will you so delay? 
Dears, doff your olive wimples 
And listen while you may. 


Hopcson. 


REVIEWS. 
‘“MITRED ROCHESTER.” 


“Francis Atterbury.” By H. C. Beeching. London: 
Pitman. 1908. 3s. 6d. net. 


Tes who still think of the last Bishop imprisoned 
in the Tower—when will the Church of England 
again be fortunate enough to have prelates in prison ?— 
as a mere “‘ political parson’’ would do well to read 
this volume in the ‘‘ Makers of National History ”’ 
Series. Dean Stanley, who was pugnacity itself, 
abused his great predecessor at the Abbey as a ‘‘ worldly 
theologian ’’, and Macaulay labours to give the impres- 
sion of one who fought for religion without it, sup- 
pressing such a trifling circumstance as Atterbury’s 
refusal of Walpole’s bribe (May 1722), by which he was 
to have the bishopric of Winchester at the next vacancy, 
and a pension of £5000 a year meanwhile. Dr. 
Beeching somewhat unnecessarily observes that faith 
unfaithful kept him falsely true, as though Atterbury 
owed a natural allegiance to the Hanoverian Elector ; 
but the remark shows, at any rate, that his favourable 
estimate of Atterbury is not actuated by any Tory bias. 
That Walpole, having the intercepted letters to the 
King over the water in his pocket, and the Bishop of 
Rochester in his power, should have gone in person to 
the Deanery to buy Atterbury off, demonstrates the 
precarious position of the new dynasty. Even then the 
blow did not fall for several months, during which 
Atterbury, ‘‘the most popular Churchman in Eng- 
land ’’, made no attempt at escape. He was, Canon 
Beeching remarks, the only man in the country capable 
of organising a conspiracy. Lord Stanhope speaks of 
his ‘‘ great and surpassing genius’’. He was the last 
Englishman proceeded against by a bill of pains and 
penalties—in other words, outside the law. Finally, 
after ten months in the Tower, the Bishop, stripped of 
all his dignities, went into perpetual exile. At Calais 
he heard that Bolingbroke also was there on his way 
to England. ‘‘ Then ’’, said Atterbury, ‘‘ I am ex- 
changed.’’ He took over the direction of the Chevalier’s 
affairs in Paris at a critical moment of European politics, 
but the favourable conjuncture, through no fault of his, 
came to nothing. Atterbury, though a hot-tempered 
and litigious man, was not a hot-head, and if any 
counsels could have retrieved the Jacobite hopes they 
were his. 

What made this prelate a Jacobite and a conspirator ? 
Dr. Beeching thinks that the picturesque story of his 
proposal, at Anne’s demise, to go out in his lawn- 
sleeves and proclaim King James the Third rests on 
some earlier suggestion of his to that effect. He was 
a fearless man. Yet he was not by conviction a high 
legitimist. Though he had sworn no allegiance to 
George, in pudding time come o’er, Atterbury was not 
a nonjuror and had been chaplain to William and Mary. 
Stackhouse avers that he began life as a Whig, and 
there is a whiggish, social compact flavour about a 
29 May sermon preached before the Commons in 1701, 
in which the Prince is said to be obeyed by his subjects 
‘* chearfully, because they know that in obeying him 
they obey those Laws only which they themselves had a 
share in contriving’’. For asserting that ‘‘ the 
supreme ecclesiastical jurisdiction as annexed to the 
Imperial Crown of this realm can be exercised no other- 
wise than in Parliament’’, Atterbury was refused 
institution to- the deanery of Carlisle by Bishop Nicol- 
son; but then Nicolson was a latitudinarian, and the 
Liberal cue has always been to magnify the ecclesias- 
tical supremacy of a Protestant monarchy. Atterbury 
certainly was a Tory, but hardly a divine-right one. If 
the Stuarts had been restored, he would, as Dr. Beech- 
ing says, have applauded on 1688 principles. And yet 
we find him, after Anne’s death, an arch-Jacobite 
plotter. Dr. Beeching’s explanation is certainly the 
right one. Atterbury’s governing preoccupation was a 
passionate devotion to orthodox Christianity, and he 
foresaw that the triumph of Hanoverianism must give 
an immense impulse to Deism and Socinianism. The 
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Whigs, once they get a free hand, will abolish the hier- 
archical constitution of the Church, ‘‘ appoint a small 
allowance to the Parsons and prescribe them what 
doctrines to preach from the pulpit, introduce a general 
comprehension and blend up an ecclesiastical Babel of 
all the sects and heresies upon the face of the earth ’’. 
The first stroke, he saw clearly, would be the de- 
synodising of the Church of England, and from 1717 
for a hundred and thirty years Convocation was actually 
silenced. But the rights of Convocation were under 
Atterbury’s especial championship, particularly—when 
the Episcopate became Whig—the rights of the Nether 
House. This Archdeacon Denison of an earlier day 
had fought a tremendous battle for the constitutional 
prerogatives of the clerical parliament, and for the inde- 
pendence of a presbyterate from which alone the safe- 
guarding of the Faith could be looked for. Of course 
the anti-episcopalianism of the Highchurchman is a 
phenomenon as old as S. Jerome. What is more open 
to criticism in Atterbury’s line of action is that by insist- 
ing on Convocation being—under the ‘‘ premunientes ”’ 
summons—an integral part of Parliament, and on the 
Lower House being related to the Upper as Commons 
to Lords, he went far to destroy the assemblies of the 
Church as Synods. The ‘‘ Sacred Synod of this realm ”’ 
is far older than the civil legislature, and, moreover, a 
bi-cameral Synod is unknown to Catholic theory. Con- 
vocation is indeed an utterly anomalous body. 

Canon Beeching draws a scholarly and impartial pic- 
ture of this remarkable divine, loved by his friends, 
sweet-natured, generous, sincerely religious, above 
jobbery, yet with a talent for getting into hot water, a 
born controversialist, and rather fond of a subterranean 
passage toa perfectly legitimate end. Atterbury was a 
scholar and man of letters, but before all things he was 
—in the old-fashioned sense of the word—a churchman. 
He ended his life as a confessor. 


THE PYRENEES. 
“The Pyrenees.” By H. Belloc. With 46 Sketches 
by the Author and 22 Maps. London: Methuen. 
1909. 7s. 6d. 


R. BELLOC’S knowledge of the intricacies of 
the mountain system of the Pyrenees is both 
thorough and extensive. Very few people—not ex- 
cluding those who pride themselves on a good general 
knowledge of geography—appreciate the difference 
between the actual conformation of mountain ranges 
and the popularly accepted ideas as to their ‘shape. 
The author points out truly enough how this is the 
direct outcome of the schoolroom, where curved lines 
of shading, indicating the general trend of the main 
watershed, are taken by most people to delineate 
the actual shape of a particular range. The result 
is that most travellers, when they find themselves 
approaching any mountain range for the first time, are 
sorely perplexed at what they see before them, since 
it is totally unlike what they expected. The Pyrenees 
afford an excellent example of this, and Mr. Belloc 
explains how, instead of being one simple single 
chain of hills ‘running from the Bay of Biscay to the 
Mediterranean, they consist of two such main walls, 
starting from either sea and running parallel until they 
overlap near the centre. Nor is this all, for on the 
Spanish side numerous big spurs jut out, many of them 
T-headed, and some even with double T-heads. These 
T’s extend laterally and their heads overlap in such a 
manner as to present a series of lofty parallel ridges, 
each one of which as it is approached from below seems 
to be the highest summit of the main chain, until other 
su its open to the view far beyond. 

. On' the French side the big spurs run out truly and 
are not thus.T-headed. This explanation may appear 
to be somewhat ‘unscientific, but it is quite the best and 
most easily grasped that we have read. We cannot 
commend too _ highly this chapter dealing with the 
physical nature of >the Pyrenees. That dealing with 


the political character of the region is also very instruc- 
tive; and it is most interesting to see how the 


various almost insurmountable topographical barriers- 
have led to the division of the inhabitants into well- 
marked and widely differing races. 

With the chapter on Maps we are frankly dis- 


appointed. It is both involved and unnecessarily com- 
plicated, and in his repeated attempts to make clear his- 
meaning the author has merely succeeded in bewilder-- 
ing his readers. It is obvious that he has a knowledge’ 
of maps and mapping superior to most people, but this- 
knowledge lacks system and discipline. Some of his: 
remarks are decidedly naive. Thus, he commences by 
giving the somewhat obvious advice that, for a mam 
wandering in an unknown country, a decent map and a 
small compass are necessary. But, as he calls a small 
compass a ‘‘ toy’’, and later on advocates a “ large 
cheap compass ”’, it is difficult to know what he really 
means. A cheap compass is all very well, and much 
can be done with it; but all travellers and explorers 
know that the better a compass the more generally 
useful and reliable it is. It would be equally logical 
to recommend the traveller to wear cheap boots or carry 
a cheap watch. Both may serve well enough, but, on 
the other hand, they may not. 

In his universal condemnation of Spanish maps he is 
apparently unaware that a considerable portion of the 
Peninsula has been admirably surveyed. How to obtain 
such maps is a totally different question. For one who 
is obviously fairly well acquainted with the topo- 
graphical art, he uses at times somewhat curious 
expressions. Thus a map showing hill-shading by 
means of hachures he styles ‘‘ hatched ’’, whilst the 
art of delineating slopes he calls ‘‘ hatching ’’! Such 
expressions are more suggestive of the occupation of a 
barn-door fowl than of a scientific cartographer. 

The author, however, has apparently created for 
himself entirely new expressions to describe the topo- 
graphical features of a country. Thus, instead of 
saying that double cols are often met with in the 
Pyrenees, he says that they are ‘‘ damnably common ”’ 
Most text-books on topography give a list of ‘* Con- 
ventional terms in use in describing features af 
ground ’’, but Mr. Belloc evidently prefers the uncon- 
ventional. Where, however, he shows a genuine lack 
of method and of the art of imparting instruction to 
others is in his otherwise excellent hand-sketches illus- 
trative of the difficulties which are presented to the 
traveller engaged in crossing a mountain pass. In 
one of these sketches he very reasonably elects to 
show the mountain summits by thick black marks 
filled in above the highest contour, whilst the portions 
of the valleys below the lowest contours are shaded 
diagonally or ‘‘ hatched ”’ as he calls it. Here the term 
is admissible. So far so good. But on page 190 he 
reverses the process and fills in the lowest parts with 
black ‘‘ blobs’’. It may be fun for him, but it is 
death to the unfortunate student of his book who, 
having grasped the salient fact that the hill-tops are 
shown black, naturally views such quick changes with 
abhorrence. 

The.confusion thus wrought calls to mind the tale 
of the general of old Peninsular days who upon being 
shown one of the elaborate military sketches from High 
Wycombe (the Staff College of a hundred years ago) 
remarked: ‘‘A most excellent plan, sir! I see you 
colour all the artillery positions on the hill-tops blue ”’ 
Report says that nobody dared explain that the blue 
patches were ponds in the depths of the wooded ravines 
below the hills. 

In spite of these vagaries, Mr. Belloc’s rough sketch- 
maps convey to the practised topographer a good 
idea of the ground. But we doubt whether one in a 
thousand of his readers will possess enough knowledge 
of the art to ‘‘ read ’’ them so as to appreciate the really 
good points he makes. Map-reading is a science which 
requires careful study, like everything else worth know- 
ing. The skeleton maps of the various valleys described 
are excellent of their sort, but they all have the fatal’ 
drawback. of: being inserted in the wrong places in the 
book, and are further so designed as to make it im- 
possible to refer to them when reading the very intricate 
letterpress. ‘ 
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On the other hand the landscape sketches, especially 
those where some serrated peak towers high above the 
wreaths of mist drifting across the precipitous wooded 
valleys far below, are simply admirable. None will 
appreciate these more than those few fortunate people 
who have had the happiness to explore remote moun- 
tainous regions similar to the Pyrenees. 

We have pointed out some very obvious defects, but 
in spite of these we can say truly that anybody who 
sets himself to explore the Pyrenees without first pro- 
viding himself with this book, a good map, and a 
compass, preferably not a cheap one, would deserve to 
come to grief when crossing one of the famous cols 
described by Mr. Belloc as being so ‘‘ damnably 
common 


AN INCORRIGIBLE STORY-TELLER. 


“True Tilda.” By A. T. Quiller-Couch. Bristol: 
Arrowsmith. 1909. 6s. 
- IF a man was to come an’ tell me a story like that, 
I‘dcall ’im a liar.‘’ This was what Sam Bossom 
said, who was a coalheaver, a bargee, and, on the word 
of Tilda herself who had good reason to know, a white 
man in spite of his black face. The occasion was not in 
the least remarkable, as occasions go in the novels of 
Mr. Quiller-Couch. Tilda, a small circus girl, who had 
that morning lain helpless at the hospital of the Good 
Samaritan, had a few hours later rescued Arthur, a still 
smaller boy, from the clutches of Dr. Glasson (Squeers 
redivivus), who kept an orphanage. Tilda and Arthur 
had emerged through the manhole by which Sam Bossom 
‘was at that moment delivering eighteen tons best New- 
castle to the aforesaid Doctor. Sam naturally saw 
everything at a glance ; connived at the escape ; and then, 
when he had done this as a matter of course, expressed 
his surprise afterwards. We suspect that many readers 
of ‘‘ True Tilda ’’ will behave much in the same way. 
If they question the truth of that wonderful world where 
the wizardry of coincidence plays its beautiful game with 
the facts of life, they will not do so till they have shut 
the book and put it well away. Then, if they break out 
like Sam Bossom, they are of course at liberty to do so, 
as their taste and inclination prompt; but, for our part, 
we have no sympathy with anything they may have to 
say. We consider that it reflects discredit upon anyone 
to be surprised at anything that this book contains, 
either at the time of reading or afterwards. ‘‘ True 
Tilda ’’ has, in fact, the essential characteristic of a 
good story, for a good story should contain nothing new 
under the sun. To admit surprise is simply to admit that 
you have not been there before. There is, of course, a 
current superstition that this is an age of novelty. 
Meantime the fact remains that our serious plays are 
‘variations on a single theme (and that theme as old as 
Adam); that our lighter plays are not variations at 
all; and that a novel which contains anything new is 
unworthy of the name. 

“‘ True Tilda ’’ will satisfy the most critical person. 
There is no occasion to fear the smallest deviation from 
accredited models. Acquaintance may here be made 
‘with old friends, who act up to their old credentials, 
‘with the old results. The old illusions, that could be 
0 finely created by the old story-tellers, are all here; 
and the old feelings, that are aroused in the old breast 
of the youthful reader (nothing is so old as youth), come 
bubbling up from their old sources in the old inevitable 
manner. It is no use questioning the reality of Dr. 
Glasson ; and endeavouring to be indifferent to him, 
because he is a figment of Mr. Quiller-Couch’s imagina- 
tion. Nature is too strong for us; and, whether we 
like it or not, we have got to hate this ancient monster 
from the first moment that he appears. ‘‘ He was 
elderly and bald, with small pig-eyes, grey side-whiskers, 
and for mouth a hard square slit much like that of the 
collecting-box by the gate. A long pendulous nose came 
down over it and almost met an upthrust lower jaw. 
He wore a clerical suit, with a dingy white necktie ; the 
skin about his throat hung in deep folds, and the folds 
were filled with an unpleasing grey stubble.’ What 
more is necessary? It is impossible not to rejoice when 


the Doctor is hustled into the canal by a knowing dog, 
as of course he is ; and it is impossible not to glory vin- 
dictively when he sits down upon something sharp, as 
of course he does. When we take leave of him, hurrying 
off upon a fiendish errand to Monte Carlo, which we know 
is to bring him into a woeful blind alley, then we are left 
beautifully satisfied. 

Beautiful satisfaction is, in fact, the prevailing emo- 
tion to be indulged in the reading of ‘‘ True Tilda ”’. 
In the hands of Mr. Quiller-Couch the perfectly im- 
possible becomes the perfectly credible. Tilda and 
Arthur set out to find a wonderful solution to dark 
problems, which, for the fun of the thing, we pretend to 
be as enigmatical to us as they are to them. How 
Arthur, beginning somewhere near Birmingham, ulti- 
mately arrives at an island which is the island of his 
destiny, discovering Prospero in a chemist’s shop at 
Stratford on the way, is a story that must not be spoiled 
by indiscreet hints dropped to intending readers. We 
can only assure such as do intend that there is something 
of a treat in store, so long as they will only leave the 
thing they call their critical sense behind them. And, 
as already intimated, we can assure them of fresh intro- 
ductions to many old and estimable acquaintances. 
There is, for instance, the dashing young Diana of the 
countryside, Miss Sally, who rescues the orphans in 
fifteen hansom cabs. There are Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer, 
Thespians of the highway, rolling stones, but, in more 
senses than one, comfortably moss-grown. There is, of 
course, the necessary baronet (necessary to account for 
Arthur) who marries in haste and repents even more 
hastily. These are but few. 

As a sample of Mr. Quiller-Couch’s latest quality we 
quote Tilda’s instructions to Arthur, who is about to 
wash in a rustic pool : 

** Be sure you | don’t fergit be’ind the ears. You may 
think you’re on’y a small boy an’ nobody’s goin’ to 
search yer corners; but back at the Good Samaritan 
there was a tex’ nailed up—‘ Thou Gawd seest me’ ; and 
Sister said ‘E was most partic’lar just in the little places 
you wouldn’t think.”’ 


There is here neither profound humour nor wit of the 
most delicate; yet it pleases, being wrought of good 
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homely material which is displayed to good advantage. 
Mr. Quiller-Couch’s style has one virtue which dis- 
tinguishes it from many another less readable—it is not 
marred by any affectation of good writing. This, per- 
haps, is only another way of saying that ‘‘ Q.”’ was 
born to be a good story-teller. And he is a good story- 
teller —an incerrigibie one. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“The Record of the University Boat Race, 1829-1909.” Revised 
and completed to date by C. M. Pitman, 0.U.B.C. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 2is. net. 


All rowing men will welcome this addition to the 
standard works on oarsmanship and its records. In the last 
few years we have had the complete story of Henley Regatta 
and the records of the O.U.B.C., compiled in each case by 
well-qualified hands ; but since 1884 no new edition of Messrs. 
Goldie and Treherne’s ‘‘ University Boat Race’’ has been 
published, and in consequence there has been no authorita- 
tive account of the contests of the last twenty-five years. 
Mr. Pitman has done his work admirably. The history of 
the oldef races has been improved and enlarged, the story 
of those from 1884 to 1891 has been carefully compiled from 
the best contemporary records, and that of the last eighteen 
years has been provided by personal observation. No one 
could read the accounts of the best races—the victory of the 
Qxford seven-oar over the Cambridge Subscription Rooms, 
the race of 1859 when Cambridge sank, the wonderful vic- 
tories of Cambridge in 1886 and of Oxford in 1896 and 1901— 
without a feeling of excitement and enthusiasm. The de- 
scription of the races which Mr. Pitman himself either wit- 
nessed or rowed in is notably free from prejudice and remark- 
ably accurate. In these later chapters Mr. Pitman indulges 
occasionally in critical remarks on the styles of the crews. 
To some these remarks will not prove altogether palatable, 
but the opinions expressed would certainly be endorsed by 
most oarsmen of experience. The book holds, besides, much 
statistical information. It should be of value to many not 
only as a work of reference, but also for the good reading 
which it contains. 


“Bir Joseph Banks: the Father of Australia.” 
Madden, London: Kegan Paul. 1909. 6s. net. 


Whilst we at home are getting together the funds for a 
memorial to Captain Cook, in Australia they are raising 
money for a statue to Banks, who was with Cook in the 
voyage of the ‘‘ Endeavour”’ and the discovery of Botany 
Bay. Mr. Madden seems to have missed the chance for a 
good biography of Banks. He certainly has the material at 
command. He has given us a collection of notes divided 
into sections and subsections which are a little confusing at 
times, and for the general public there is rather too much 
botany in the book. Mr. Madden has shown the utmost 
devotion in recording whatever scrap of information he 
could gather about Banks, and the book, the proceeds of 
the sale of which are to go to the Banks Memorial Fund, is 
ene to be kept for reference purposes. It usefully supple- 
ments Sir Joseph Hooker’s ‘‘ Journal of Sir Joseph Banks ”’, 
which appeared a few years ago. Australia owes gratitude 
to Banks for his interest in her early days; the suggestion 
that Botany Bay should be utilised for colonisation purposes 
was his, and Linneus even proposed that the country should 
be called Banksia. 


By J. H. 


‘ French Vignettes: a Series of Dramatic Episodes, 1787-1871.” 
By M. Betham-Edwards. London: Chapman and Hall. 1909. 
10s. 6d. net. 

One lady novelist has set the example, if not the fashion, 
of retiring from business, perhaps other literary ladies may 
follow ; but though we may hope we hardly anticipate that 
this will happen. However, not to digress before beginning, 
here is Miss Betham-Edwards with a book for which she 
claims to have done some original research. It seems to us 
rather a pity that she should have gone to such trouble. She 
thus opens an essay on the Second Empire: 


“* Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was born in 1808.”’ 


tha vol agreeing with the general sense of this line, we close 
volume. 


“The Smali and Allotments Act 1908.” By Aubrey 
John Spencer. on: Stevens and Sons. 1909. 7s. 6d. 
This is a companion volume to Mr. Spencer’s ‘‘ Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act 1908’’. The Smal] Holdings and Allot- 
ments Act 1908 not only consolidates the previous Acts 
welating to small holdings and allotments at contains new 


provisions, but it refers to other Acts, such as the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act, 1908, on the subject of compensation for 
improvements, and to the Lands Clauses Acts and further 
enactments. Mr.. Spencer discusses these subjects with 
knowledge and skill, and gives all the rules, regulations, and 
circulars which in any way apply to the subject ; so that his 
book is at once compendious and self-contained and excel- 
lently adapted for the use of those who may consult it. 


“The Cloister and the Hearth”, by Charles Reade, illustrated 
by Byam Shaw (London: Chatto and Windus, 12s. 6d. net), 
has been added to the S. Martin’s Library of Standard 
Authors. Sir Walter Besant said this was not only Charles 
Reade’s greatest work, but, he believed, the greatest historical 
novel in the language. Mr. Byam Shaw’s illustrations will 
hardly please every lover of the novel, but they may appeal 
to new readers who are attracted to it in its newest form. 
Some of them are striking. It is a handsome edition. 


“Dictionary of National Biography.’ Vol. XIX. London: Smith, 
Elder. 1909. 15s. net. 

The reissue of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography ”’ 
is drawing rapidly to a close. Three more volumes, and the 
new issue, with its many important revisions, will be com- 
plete. The present volume, from Stow to Tytler, is of special 
interest from the literary point of view. We note Canon 
Ainger’s account of Tennyson, Leslie Stephen’s Swift and 
Thackeray, Thomas Seccombe’s Suckling and Thomson, and 
others on Jeremy Taylor, John Taylor, Anthony Trollope, 
Trelawny, Tyndale, and Tyndall. Two of the best essays in 
this volume are Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse’s Turner and Mr. 
Stanley Lane Poole’s Palmerston. 


“The Army Annual Year-Book and Almanack, 1909." Edited by 


Major B. F. 8. Baden-Powell. London: The Army Press. 1909. 


Ts. 6d. net. 


A useful publication, giving information on all kinds of 
subjects connected with the Army. Besides statistical matter, 
such as the strength of the Land Forces from 1792 to 1906, 
recruiting returns, &c., it contains short articles on the 
manceuvres of the year, the health of the Army, the military 
inventions of the year, and many other matters. All 
are presented in convenient form, for the benefit of those 
whose business or pleasure it is to study military affairs. : 
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culture or for the Flower Border. (Half the Collection for 10/@,) 
Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 
BARR & SONS, 


1, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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‘(GRANDE CHARTREUSE.” 


NOTICE. 


in Bis Majesty’s Court of Appeal 


On the 11th day of DECEMBER, 1907, 
Am ACTION oF 
BEY and OTHERS on behalf of themselves and all other Members of THE CARTHUSIAN ORDER and OTHERS, 
HENRI LECOUTURIER and OTHERS 


A PERPETUAL INJUNCTION was granted 


their and 


each of their Servants and 


Restraini ch of the Defendants, Agents, from 
“OHARTREUSE” in connection with the sale of liqueurs other than liqueurs by the 


yrs of has as descriptive of the liqueurs, or without ow 


the Path the Plaintiffs, and from selling or rey ey 
in sold by the a manner as to 
the Defendants are the ab 


distinguishing - liqueurs so sold from the liqueurs manu- 
in England an 
me 


ueur or other liquors not manufactured by 
ueur or other liquors manufactured or 


ALSO GIVEN 


That any person selling or offering for sale as OHARTREUSE any liqueur, other than that manufactured by the 


Peres Chartreux, will be proceeded against with 


rigour of the Law. 


The 
Chartreuse 


H. RIVIERE & CO., 50, Mark Lane, E.C., 
Sole Agents (Wholesale) for the United Kingdom, India and South Africa, for the sale of the genuine CHARTREUSE. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
a BLUE 


in mak tess tt be 


ble. Bold in 
J ag BHaGy, Wigmore London, 


CHARCOAL 
BISCUITS 


R. ANDERSON & CO,, 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Com and General Apveiee Advice, 
imates, and all information free tee of of charge. Replies received. 


NIVERSITY MAN, of good social standing and 
some literary experience, deaives PARTNERSHIP in established publish- 
ram of reputation, No agents.—Write V. 929, Shelley's, Gracechurch Street, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’'S MAILS. 
>ROM LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, N. 
T SAID, , and COLOMBO. 
Pa GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenve, Lonpon. 
For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
ery, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


the Branch 
AUTUMN PASSENCER SAILINGS (1909) 


P. & 0. (Carrying Mails under Contract with H.M. Government.) 
_ EGYPT, INDIA, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA. 
BOMBAY ; = EGYPT, ADEN, &c. 


From From Marseilles. 
MANTUA Oct. Oct. 8 
MALWA 11,000 - Oct. = Oct. 22 
PERSIA 8,0c0 pa Oct. 29 Nov. 5 
GY —_ an Nov. 12 Nov. 19 
ARABIA 8,000 Nov. 26 Dec. 3 
BOMBAY. (Intermediate Service.) 
*OCEANA.. 7,000 ian Oct. 6 on Oct. 13 
*ARCADIA 7,000 Nov. 3 Nov. 10 
* Carrying Passengers at Intermedi Fares only. 


for 2 years, at a Fare and a Half. For 
1 information apply at the Com y’s Offices, 
122 Pamage, and St., E.C., or Northumberland Ave., W.C., London. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE.—To SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. ‘Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


* KENILWORTH CASTLE . | Royal Mail _— | Sept. a5 
AVONDALE CASTLE + Intermediate Sept. 24 Sept. 25 
CARISBROOK CASTLE Royal Mail Oct. 2 

+ GALICIAN ae ..| Intermediate Oct. 1 Oct. 2 

* Via Madcza. § Via Teneriffe. t Via Las Palmas. 


Special Trains from Waterloo to Southampton every Saturday. 
Donald Currie and Co., Managers, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West End 
Agencies—Sleeping cd Co., 20 Coc Street, S.W., and Thos. Cook and Son, 
Cockspur Street, S. W. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S, AIREY, 


NOTICE 15 
WARMING! Any liqueur 
id abl ers LA CHARTREUSE! te tone 
ee AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, | 
' DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
— 
tin, 
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BYSTANDER 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
“ WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Huntinc, Lawn TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at * Tae BysTanpgr,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the “GRAPHIC,” Tallis House 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 


Benozzo Gozzoli (Urbain Mengin). Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 
3fr. 50c. 
Brocrarar 


John Dee, 1527-1608 (Charlotte Fell Smith). Constable. 103. 6d. 


FicTIoN 

The Sinking Ship (Eva Lathbury); Lord Alistair’s Rebellion 
(Allen Upward). Rivers. 6s. each. 

The Gleaming Dawn (John Baker). Chapman and Hall, 6s. 

Great Posseesions (Mrs. Wilfrid Ward). Longmans, Green. 6s. 

Toil of Men (I. Querido); The First Round (St. John Lucas), 
6s. each, One Day and Another (E. V. Lucas) ; Tremendous 
Trifles (G. K. Chesterton), 5s. each. Methuen. 

The Mysterious Light (Janet B. Orr). Stockwell. 2s. 

A Perfect Genius (Bertram Smith). Harper. 6s. 

The Path to Honour (Sydney C. Grier); The Man’s Man (Ian 
Hay) ; The Background (W. J. Eccott). Edinburgh: Black- 


wood. 6s. each. 
Strange Fire (Christopher Maughan). Paul. 6s. 
The Silver Horde (Rex Beach). Harper. 6s. 


Influences (Paul Methven). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 
Jenny Peters (C. H. Dudley Ward). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


Di d Cut Paste (Agnes and Egerton Castle). Murray. 6s. 


THE IMPERIAL AND 


ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


5s. net. OCTOBER, 1909. 


ASIA. CONTENTS. 
SIR ROPER LETHBRIDGE, K.C.LE.: “Tus Ixpiax Buvcer 


BATE, 

SIR LEWIS TUPPER, K.C.I E., C.S.J.: “ Tue Future or Inpa.” 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR DONALD ROBERTSON: “ Tue 

Rovat Commission upon DECENTRALISATION IN INDIA.” 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL F.H. TYRRELL: “ Fietp-Marsnat Sir 
Nevitce Cuampertain, G.C.B., G.C.S.1.” 
S. H, FREMANTLE, 1.C.8.: “THe Procress or Co-orerative Crevit 

teTigs Nortuern Inpia.” 

“Tue Reticion : rrs Gurus, Sacred WRITINGS AND AUTHORS.” 
ORIENTALIA. 

PROFESSOR L. D.D.: “ Tae Texts AND 


THe SCRIPTS OF Persia : Harmony AND AUTHORITY.” 
“X"s “Tue Tisetan TripiraKA.” 
R. G. CORBET : “ Tue Kerwet or Buppuism.” 
GENERAL. 
Cc. M. SALWEY, M.J.S.: “ Japanese Monocrarus. No. XIII.— 


Dancine as a Revicious Maniresration. 
H. : “Tua Emperor Basar AND THE HisToRIAN Kuwanp 
MIR.” 
E. H. PARKER: “Tue Ancient THE SouTH 
KensincTox Museum.” 
“ Tue Tussur Sitxworm 
MAJOR J. FP. A. McNAIR, C.M.G., R.A.: “Tue British Treaty 
WITH SIAM. 
E. D. MOREL: “ Tue Present Position 1x REGARD TO THE CoNGo.” 
CHARLOTTE M. SALWEY, M.J.S.: “ How Japanese Catcu WHALES.’ 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 


“Free Trape anp Prorecrion.”—" Tue Cuinese ‘ Taxi-Cas.’”"—“ Tug 
Orrum Question.”—‘' Enromotocica, Arrica.”—“* AN 
Inpian Garevance.”—“ FLOGGING ror Prison Orrences 1n INDIA.” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS in Asia, Africa, and the Colonies. 


PUBLISHERS: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING, ENGLAND. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
No. 2,500 JUST OUT. 


Public Opinion published its 2,500th Number yesterday (September 24), 
Number 1 having been published on October 5, 1361. . 
Issued every Friday at twopence, Pudlic Opinion has had a career of great 
interest. Its title was suggested by Sir Robert Peel to e Jacob Holyoake 
when he said that “ England was governed by Opinion.” It was an immediate 
success, and won a big circulation both at home and abroad. 
To turn over the volumes of Public Opiniom for the last 48 years is to see the 
whole panorama of the world’s activity and to know what men were thinking and 
in those years, and the 2,sooth number of Public Opinion shows how 
ing is the matter published both then and now. 


WHEN “PUBLIC OPINION” WAS YOUNG. 


When Public Opinion was young Lord Palmerston was Prime Minister, the 
Prince Consort died, King Edw came of age, Thackeray was editing the 
Cornhill, Victor Hugo was writing his famous novel, ‘‘ Les Miserables,” Spurgeon 
was preaching, Punch had not attained its majority, the Civil War was raging in the 
United States and Abraham Lincoln was wrestling to save the Union, Eu was 
disturbed from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, France was in Rome, and Aus*ria 
in Venice, Mazzini and Garibaldi were striving to unite Italy, ‘‘ with or without or 
against Monarchy.” 

land we had the Cotton Famine, controversies about wooden ships versus 

ironclads, about the Income Tax, Church Rates, and the Thames Embankment. 

And what men did and said about all these matters is duly recorded in Pud/ic 
mion. 

, But no Es can live on its history or traditions, as Fleet Street to-day bears 
witness. Public Opinion has no need to make the attempt. /ts circulation 
has doubled within the last eighteen months ; it is now in high favour wherever it 
is known. Week by week it goes to the ends of the earth in increasing numbers. 

The object of Public Opinion, which is edited by Percy L. Parker, is, while 
focussing opinions and ews of the week as given in the world’s best ne pers, 
magazines, and books, to emphasize those s and opinions which are 
a = | important and which promise to loom large in the future. 

Get No. 2,500 of Public Opinion, price 2d. On Sale at all newsagents or book- 


or a copy will be posted on receipt of 2}d., sent to the er, Public 
ion, 31 32 Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. A specimen y 
the ordinary number will be sent free on receipt of a post card. lic Opinion 


will be sent on application to the above address to any place in the United Kingdom 
for 10s. rod. a year, or to any place in the world for 13s. 


The Palace of Danger (Mabel Wagnalls); The Phrases of Mar- 


cella (Captain Henry Curties). Long. 68. each. 
History 
The Return of Louis XVIII. (Mrs. Rodolph Stawell). Heine- 
mann. 103. net. 


Garibaldi and: the Thousand (George Macaulay Trevelyan). 
Longmans, Green. 7s. 6d. net. 
My Friends the French (Robert Harborough Sherard). Laurie. 
12s. 6d. net. 
Historical Roman Coins (G. F. Hill). Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 
The French Procession (Madame Mary Duclaux). Fisher Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net. 
Girt Booxs 
The Rose and the Ring (M. A. Titmarsh). Chatto and Windus. 
6d. net 


3s. 6d. net. 

Beasts of Business (Ascott R. Hope), 3s. 6d.; Adventurers in 
America (Ascott R. Hope), 6s. Black. 

New Zealand (P. A. Vaile), le. 6d. net; The Children’s Book of 
Art (Agnes Ethel Conway and Sir Martin Conway). Black. 
6s. net 


. net. 
The Fairies’ Fountain, and other Stories (Countess Evel 
Martinengo Cesaresco), 3s. 6d.; Tanglewood Tales (Nathaniel. 
Hawthorne), 6s. Fisher Unwin. 


Law 
International Law (T. Baty). Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
Masters of Literature :—Scott (Edited by Arthur James Grant) ; 
Fielding (Edited by George Saintsbury). Bell. 3s. 6d. net 
each. 
The Sayings of Confucius (Leonard A. Lyall). Longmans, Green. 
3s. 6d. net. 
Extinct Animals (E. Ray Lankester). Constable. 3s. 6d. net. 


ScHooL 
A Class Book of Physics (R. A. Gregory). 


THEOLOGY 
The Psalter of the Church (James C. Carleton). 
At the University Press. 4s. net. 
Introduction to the New Testament (Theodor Zahn. 
Edinburgh : Clark. 36s. net. 


TRAVEL 


In the Canaries with a Camera (Margaret D’Este). Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 


Cambridge : 
3 vols.). 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Advertisements of the ‘‘ Spectator,’’ The (Laurence Lewis). Con- 


stable. 

Botany of To-day (G. F. Scott Elliott). Seeley. 5s. net. 

Internal Values, The (Hugo Miinsterberg), 10s. 6d. net ; Abraham 
Lincoln and the London “‘ Punch” (Edited by William S. 
Walsh). New York: Moffat. $1 net. 

Organ, The (H. Heathcote Statham). Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Romantic Movement in English Poetry, The (Arthur Symons). 
Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 

Savoy Operas (W. S. Gilbert). Bell. 15s. net. 

Reviews aND MaGazines ror SePTeMBER.—The Economic Journal, 
5s.; The State, 6d.; Mercure de France, 1fr. 50c.; The Anti- 
Vivisection Review, 6d. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED ys AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicopg and A BC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
Telephone: Mayrair 3601. 


Telephone CenTRAL 1515. 
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- BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 


‘Astronomy, Geology, 
E 


| 135 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. AmmsswortH Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 
A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geol and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in Senay | College, Cardiff ; 
t M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
ewcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin ; 


of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of ‘‘ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


WORTH MORE THAN ITS PRICE. 
‘*ScHOoL oF ScrENCE, SANDGATE, KENT. 
*€ Dear Sirs,—I have much pleasure in enclosing a cheque for 6s. for the fi 
volume of ‘Science in Modern Life.’ It is a good book, and worth more than 
the amount asked for it. Please send me the remaining volumes as they appear 
and I will send remittance. .... 
“Yours truly (Sgd.) ARNOLD H. ULLYETT (F.R.G.S., A.C.P.).” 


ELEGANT ... SIMPLE ... IDEAL. 
STREET, FoRDINGBRIDGE, HANTs. 

‘Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

‘* At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as I had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

‘It is a book worthy to be found in a student’s treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. I hope it will receive the success it deserves. 

‘* Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 
EXCELLENT .. POPULAR ... CONCISE. 
‘‘St. Josepn’s Rectory, Dunpeg. 

‘* GENTLEMEN,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of the first volume of ‘ Science in 
Modern Life.’ This volume treats of Astronomy and Geology in their scientific and 
historical development, and in their bearing on modern Civilisation. The treatment is 
in my opinion excellent, both as regards matter and form. The subjects are handled 
in a popular style in clear and simple language, concise, yet in sufficient fulness of 
detail. I should say that this and the succeeding volumes would prove eminently use- 
ful books to put into the hands of those teachers who under our present-day Education 
Code are entrusted with the charge of our Supplementary and Advanced Courses. 

**JOSEPH PROVOST HOLDER, Member of Dundee School Board.” 


The work sums rs in an accurate and yet a readable fashion the present state of knowledge in 
hemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Biology, Physiology, Medicine and Surgery, 


Anthropol thnology. Briefly, its object is to give a connected account of present-day science, 
with special reference to its influence on modern life. Articles are included on :— 
The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 
Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolution of the Animal Ki 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diseases. culture. 
and uakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Vil Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The R6ntgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron 
The Properties of Radium. | The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons. 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 
SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE will be completed in six large and sumptuously 


bound volumes measuring 10x7 in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, lene 
19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. Three Volumes now ready. to” seunan ~ 
Remaining 3 volumes issued quarterly. QO , fist List of Sub- 


scribers for SCIRNCR 


6 | Send attached Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY, and én ee 
gy the first three volumes will be forwarded at once; GK, Publishes. I send P.O. for 
remaining three as published. ws » and agree to send the same 


amount during September and 
THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


October, the — subsequent volumes 
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ALL WHO LOVE GARDENS, 
WATERWAYS, SPORT, AND 
OLD-TIME TRAVEL 


should secure a copy of 


MEMORIES 
GARDENS. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With a Special Memoir by 
SIR ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 
10s. 6d. net. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 


7th and Revised Impression. 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON, 


Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
the work. 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 

is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 

the ‘“‘SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters 
appeared. 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d., 
direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees. ihet 
Wels of OW Siver, Fork re, Pictures, Pre, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


Auction 9 Conpurr STREET, AND 234 Mappox Srrest, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 
VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all other 

contents 
Country Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance Policies. oo 
392 


484 pp. letterpress. Size 9 by 7 ins. 25 Plates, 160 other Illustrations 
from Photographs and Pen and Ink Sketches and Folding Plan of 
Cliffs by the Author. Price 218. net. 


MY LIFE AMONG THE 


BY 


COLONEL 
WILLOUGHBY 
VERNER 


(LATE RIFLE BRIGADE), 


Author of 
«* Sketchesin the Soudan,” 
Military Life of 
H.R.H. George, 


\\ 
Duke of Cambridge.”,} 


Although this account of Life in the Wilds of Southern Spain, and 
of the Wanderings and Adventures of a Naturalist amid the semi- 
tropical wilds of South-Western Andalusia, is primarily devoted to a 
description of the larger birds such as the Great Bustards and Eagles in 
their remote haunts, it also contains many descriptions of the scenery, 
mountains, woodlands, plains and marshes, as well as the inhabitants, 
the trees, the flowers, &c., of that fascinating and but little-known 
region. Neither are the great historical and antiquarian interests of the 
country, such as the battlefields and pre-historic graves, overlooked. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—*“ One of those rare books which are 
virgin observation from end to end. Its width of experience makes 
the volume worthy to go down in that special list of international 
nature-history books which Mr. Roosevelt in his hours of leisure is 

rfecting. The author provokes an inevitable comparison with Mr. 
fillais, the first of our naturalists. Both men have the artist’s hand 
to express what they see. . . . With the further help of the numerous 
photographs and tailpieces, the plains, the lagunas, the sierras of Spain, 
are very present to the eye while one reads these original rambles of a 
born naturalist in search of hidden homes.” 


TIMES.—“.. . A story of glorified birdnesting, egging in 
excelsis. He talks rather as one may do in the smoking-room or from 
his armchair, telling unaffectedly of the incidents of what must be an 
almost unique birdsnesting career of over fifty years. On disputed 
points . . . he speaks with the authority of long and intimate ex- 

rience. . . . Not the least interesting part of the volume is the 
illustrations, especially those from photographs of the author’s taking, 
which are often surprisingly good considering the extraordinary dis- 
advantages under which they were taken and that the conditions made 
it impossible to use any instrument but a hand kodak. On more than 
one occasion the taking of the photograph was more dangerous than the 
ascent or descent to or from the nest, thrilling though these often were.” 


ATHENA UM.—“ An inveterate birdsnester, unrepentant but not 
undiscriminating, Colonel Verner commands far more respect than 
many plausible humanitarians. . . . Long accustomed to supplement 
his journal with a sketch book, the author eventually calls in the aid of 
pocmonaty to complete his records. . . . All that Colonel Verner 

as to tell us of the birds of Spain is bound to carry great weight, 
owing to the continuity of his observations, for from the early seventies 
he has repeatedly visited the same scenes, and during the last few years 
has wintered in the country. . . . The culminating feat of Colonel 
Verner’s long birdsnesting career was only accomplished in 1908 with a 
successful campaign against the famous Lammergeyer or, as he prefers 
to call it, The Bearded Vulture. He has the evidence of his own eyes 
that the title of ‘bone-breaker’ is no misnomer. The excellent 
sketches of this and other grand birds upon the wing are a welcome 
feature. The scenes of the final act—the succession of bitter dis- 
appointments, dangerous predicaments, and eventual triumph—come 
with singularly dramatic effect. The indomitable veteran ends with a 
heartfelt ‘ Nunc dimittis.’” 


Lonpon: JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, Ltp., 
Oxford House, 83-91 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street. 
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‘and the receipts of the Argentine Great Western Railway included in the 
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This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 
‘The List Opened on Friday, the 24th September, 1909, and will close on or before Tuesday, the 28th September, 1909. 


ARGENTINE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 6C0., LTD. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1886. 


SHARE CGAPITAL (issued). 


5 per Cent. Preferred Stock... we .. £2,125,000 
Ordinary Stock... ‘iit 2,125,000 


DEBENTURE CAPITAL (issued). 
4 per Cent. First Debenture Stock ... £1,700,000 
4 per Cent. Second Debenture Stock ... 1,700,000 
5 per Cent. Debenture Stock aie +.» 1,600,000 


£5,000,000 


Issue of £1,000,000 Five Per Cent. Debenture Stock, 


Secured by a Trust Deed reserving to the Company the right to create 
and issue further Debenture Stock for £400,000 (forming part of the present 
issue), and a further amount (of which this issue forms part) at the rate 
of £4,000 per mile of additional line acquired by the Company or of new 
line of the Company for the time being constructed or in course of con- 
struction or about to be constructed in excess of the mileage belonging to 
the Company in operation on February 6th, 1907. The present issue and any 
further stock which may be issued pursuant to the right reserved to the 
Company as above-mentioned will ‘nn gga passu with the £1,600,000 Five 
per cent. Debenture Stock already issued. 

£108 per cent., payable as follows :— 
£5 on Application. 
5 on Allotment. 
20 on November 15th, 1909. 
30 on December 30th, 1909. 
20 on February 15th, 1910. 
28 on March 15th, 1910. 


Total £108 per £100 Stock. 


Bearer Scrip will be issued after allotment, and will be exchanged for | 


registered Debenture Stock Certificates after Apri] Ist, 1910, the registered 
= nture Stock being transferable in amounts not involving a fraction of 
£ 


The interest is payable by warrant to the Registered Holders on April Ist | 


and October lst in each year. The first payment of Interest at the rate of 


per cent. per annum, calculated upon the instalments as due, will be | 
made on April 1st. 1910, on presentation of the Coupon attached to the | 


Bearer Scrip. 


Fasenent tn full on Allotment, and on the due dates of the instalments, | 


can be made under discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 


The Directors of the Argentine Great Western Railway Company, Limited, 


have authorised the London Joint Stock Bank, Limited, and Parr’s Bank, | 


Limited, as Bankers of the Company, to receive applications for £1,000, 
‘S per cent. Debenture Stock of the Company ranking pari passu with the 
existing issue of £1,600,000. 

The whole or any part of the Stock is redeemable at the oe z 
option at any time after June 3th, 1930, at 110 per cent., on six calendar 
months’ notice to the Stockholders. This Stock has a charge upon the 
undertaking of the Company (subject to the First and Second Debenture 
Stocks), under Trust Deeds, dated February 6th, 1907, January 19th, 1909, 
and August 9th, 1909, made between the Company and the Trustees. 

The Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company, Limited, works this Com- 


pany’s Railway and is entitled to the gross receipts of the undertaking and | 
| 


covenants to pay to this Company the sums necessary for the payment of 
the following interest and dividends, viz. :— 

1. Interest on the First, Second and Five per cent. Debenture Stocks (in- 
cluding the £1,000,0000 Debenture Stock of the present issue) and on any 
issue of Debenture Stock or Debentures hereafter made by this Company | 
with the previous consent of the Pacific Company. 2. Dividend on the Pre- 
ferred Stock :—(a) At the same rate as may be paid on the 5 per cent. | 
First Preference ‘Stock of the Pacific Company; and in addition, (b) A 
‘dividend equa] to the dividend or bonus in excess of 5 per cent., but not to 
exceed 6 per cent., as may be paid for the year on the Ordinary Stock 
of the Pacific Company ; (c) A dividend of } per cent. per annum in respect | 
of every year for which dividends or bonuses at a rate exceeding 7 per cent. | 
per annum shall be paid on the Ordinary Stock of the Pacific Company; and | 
(d) A dividend of 3 per cent. per annum in respect of every year for which | 
dividends or bonuses at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum or in excess | 
of that rate shall be paid on the ——— Stock of the Pacific Company. 1 
3. Dividend on the Ordinary Stock :—(a) At the same rate as may be paid | 
on the 5 per cent. Second Preference Stock of the Pacific Company; and, | 
in addition, (b) A dividend equal to the dividend or bonus in excess of 
S per cent., but not to exceed 6 per cent., as may be paid for the year on 
the Ordinary Stock of the Pacific Company; (c) A dividend of 4 per cent. 
per annum in respect of every year for which dividends or bonuses at a 
rate exceeding 7 per cent. per annum shall be paid on the Ordinary Stock 
-of the Pacific Company; and (d) A dividend of } per cent. per annum in | 
respect of every year for which dividends or bonuses at a rate of 10 per | 
cent. per annum or in excess of that rate shall be paid on the Ordinary 
Stock of the Pacific Company. | 

The margin of the income of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Com- | 

any. Lim , on June Wth, 1908, after the payment of the interest on its | 

ebenture Stocks and including amounts payable under the agreements for 
working this Company’s Railway, the Bahia Blanca and North Western 
Railway, the Argentine Transandine Railway, and the Villa Maria and 
Rufino Railway, was £747,432. The Reserve Funds of the Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific Railway Company, Limited, at June Sth, , stood at 
£840.674 6s. 11d. It has paid Seven per cent. per annum on its Ordinary 
Stock for the past five years. 

The Reserve Funds of this Company at June WO, 1908 were as follows :— 
‘General Reserve Fund, £108,483 14s. 10d.; Insurance Fund, £29,361 8s. 11d., 
both invested on approved securities. The interest on the Reserve Funds is 
paid to the Pacific Company. | 

The present mileage of this Company’s Railway open to traffic is 535 miles. | 

Various Branch Lines are in course of construction, which, when com- 

leted, will make the total length of the system 764 miles. The main line 

ween Palmira and Mendoza is being doubled in order to deal more 
adequately with the increasing traffic on that section. The authority of the 
Argentine Government has been obtained for the construction of other 
Branch Lines, having a total] length of about 144 miles. 

The gross receipts of the system worked by the Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
Railway for the four years ending June 30th, 1908, compare as follows :— 

Year ending June 30th, 1905 ... ae aks .-. £1,913,760 


Year ending June 30th, 1906 ... ond 2,092,943 
Year ending June 30th, 1907 ... 5,063,547 
Year ending June 3th, 1908 .. 


‘above figures are as under: 


Year ending June 30th, 1905 ... £618,569 
Year ending June 30th, 1906 ... 741,723 
Year ending June 30th, 1907 ... he ‘ea .. 945,846 
Year ending June 20th, 1908 . pee 1,158,092 


For the year ending June 30th, 1909, the estimated gross receipts of the 
whole Pacific system are £4,134,487, against £3,655,772, an increase of 
£478,715; the figures relating to the Argentine Great Western Railway 
being £1,282,973, as against £1,158,092, or an increase of £124,881. Since 
July Ist last the estimated gross receipts of the whole Pacific system for 
the 12 weeks ended 18th instant are £776,481, against £787,563, a decrease 
of £11,082; the figures relating to the Argentine Great Western Railway 
being £190,917 as against £258,641, a decrease of £67,724. This decrease 
is due to the opening by the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Company of its 
line from Justo Daract to La Paz, the gradients of which are superior to 
those on this Company’s line, but under the working agreement the con- 
sequent diversion of traffic does not affect the position of fhe Debenture and 
Shareholders of this Company. 

The General Manage reports under date of the 18th instant as follows: — 
‘“* Prospects Argentine Great Western Section excellent. 15 per cent. 
increase probable in vine production with corresponding development in 
passenger and general cargo traffic.” 

The proceeds of the present Issue will be appropriated towards repay- 
ment of the capital aavances by the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway 
Company, and will be applied by that Company towards the cost and 
equipment of branch lines, and the purchase of Locomotives and Rolling 
Stock, and to the general requirements of this Company’s Railway. 

_A preference in the allotment as regards 50 per cent. of this Issue will be 
given to applications received before the actual ar of the List from 
the holders of the Preferred and Ordinary Stocks of this —— » and 
the holders of Ordinary Stock and Ordinary (1911) Shares of the uence 
Ayres and Pacific Railway Company, Limited. Applicants should state 
the amount of their holdings on the Application forms. 

Applications on the form Srommmeer ing this Prospectus, together with 
the deposit of £5 per cent., should be forwarded to the London Joint Stock 
Bank. Limited, 5 Princes Street, London, E.C., or to Parr’s Bank, Limited, 
4 Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 

If no allotment is made the deposit will be returned without deduction. 
Should a smaller amount be allotted than applied for, the surplus paid 
on application will be appropriated towards the balance due on allotment. 
Non-payment of any instalment upon the due date will render the amounts 
previously paid liable to forfeiture. Interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum will be charged on instalments in arrear. 

— will in due course be made for a Stock Exchange quotation 
for this Issue. 

Apart from Contracts made by the Company in the ordinary course of 
business, the following have been entered into within the two years im- 
mediately preceding the date hereof :— 

Contracts dated Tiovenher Sth 1908, and May 19th, 1909, and made be- 
oe Company and the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company, 

imited. 

Contract dated January 20th, 1909, and made between the Company and 
Messrs. Sheppards, Pelly, Price and Pott for underwriting £1,000,000 5 _ 
cent. Debenture Stock, for a commission of £30,000, which commiss' 
has been paid. 

Contract dated September 22nd, 1909, and made between the Company 
and Messrs. Sheppards, Pelly, Price and Pott for underwriting the present 
issue, for a commission at the rate of £3 per cent. on the amount of such 
issue. 

The above Contracts may be inspected at the Offices of the Solicitors on 
any day while the List remains open, between the hours of 11 and 4. 

The Preferred Stock carries equal rights with the Ordirfary Stock of 
attending Meetings and voting, each £20 of Stock carrying one vote on ® 


poll. 

A Brokerage of 5s. per cent. will be paid by the Company on allotments 
made to the public in respect of applications bearing a Broker’s stamp. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at the ces 
of the Company, Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Strect, London, E.C.: of 
the Bankers; and of Messrs. Sheppards, Pelly, Price and Pott, the Brokers 
of the Company. 

Dashwood House, 

9 New Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 
September 23rd, 1909. 


Trustees for the Five per cent. Debenture Stock. 
THE CONSOLIDATED TRUST, LIMITED. 
Directors. 


THE RT. HON. LORD ST. DAVIDS (Chairman). 
HON. C. N. LAWRENCE. 

Cc. M. ROSE. 

HON. ARTHUR STANLEY, M.P. 


Local Board at Buenos Ayres. 


SAMUEL H. PEARSON (Chairman). 
J, A. VILLALONGA. 
J. A. GOUDGE. 

Bankers. 


THE LONDON JOINT — pane, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, 
ndon, E.C. 
PARR’S BANK, LIMITED, 4 Bartholomew Lane, London, E.0. 


Solicitors. 
ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.0. 


Brokers. 
SHEPPARDS, PELLY, PRICE & POTT, 57 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


Auditors. 
DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., 5 London Wall Buildings, 
London, E.C. 
Secretary. 
J. T. DILLON. 
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AUTUMN BOOKS AT THE BODLEY HEAD 


country intimately. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


fascinating study."—Grorce SHaw in the 
Nation. 


THE ISLE OF MAN 
By AGNES HERBERT. With 32 Colour Plates 
DONALD MAXWELL. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

** This charming volume . . . written by one who knows the 
The whole tone of the book is in the highest 
degree warm-hearted and communicative. . The book is a 
model of its kind, admirably written and delicately appreciative.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF 
HORACE WALPOLE 


During the ay Sy George III. from 1771 to 1783. With 
Notes by 


Portraits (2 in Photogravure) reproduced from Contem- 
porary Pictures, Engravi 
* The Dairy of a Lady-in- 


THE SOUL OF A TURK 
By Mrs. DE BUNSEN. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 


aiting.’ Demy 8vo. 


N. Edited with an Introduction by | 
A. FRANCIS STEUART, and containing numerous | 


&c. 2 vols. Uniform with | 


CARLYLE’S FIRST LOVE: 
Margaret Gordon, Lady Bannerman 
By R. C. ARCHIBALD. With 20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
1 


Os. 6d. net 
LAURUS NOBILIS: 
Chapters on Art and Life 
By VERNON LEE, Author of ‘‘ Renaissance Fancies and 
Studies,” &c.. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
** She has written no better book.” —Morning Post. 


A BOOK OF SATYRS 


By AUSTIN OSMAN SPARE. Large folio. 218. net 


THE ONE AND ALL RECITER 


Serious, Humorous, and Dramatic Selections. Edited by 
MARSHALL STEELE, Editor of the ‘‘ Encore Reciter.” 
Jith 100 Selections. 2s. 6d. net 


MADAME DE MAINTENON : 
Her Life and Times, 1635-1719 


By C. C. DYSON. With 1 Photogravure Plate and 16 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net | 
[Ready on Friday. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


MARIA EDGEWORTH AND HER 
CIRCLE IN THE DAYS OF 
BONAPARTE AND BOURBON 


By CONSTANCE Hill, Author of ‘‘Jane Austen: Her 
Homes and Her Friends,” ‘‘ Juniper 
in St. Martin’s Street,” &c. With numerous Illustrations 
by ELLEN G. HILL, and reproductions of Contemporary 
Portraits, &c. Demy 8vo. 21s. net 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO: 


A Biographical Study 
By EDWARD HUTTON. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and numerous other Illustrations. Demy 8vo 


16s. net 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 


THACKERAY : A Biography 
By LEWIS MELVILLE. With 2 Photogravures and 
numerous other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 25s. net 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Crown 8vo. 


1,” ‘* The House 


Dr. JOHNSON and Mrs. TH RALE 
By A. M. BROADLEY. With an Introductory Chapter 
by THOMAS SECCOMBE. With 24 Illustrations from 
rare Originals, including a Reproduction in Colours of the 
Fellowes Miniature of Mrs. Piozzi by Roche, and a Photo- 
gravure of Harding’s Sepia Drawing of Dr. Johnson. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d, net 


THE LIFE OF JOAN OF ARC. 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. A Translation by WINIFRED 
STEPHENS. With 2 Photogravure Portraits, 6 Black- 
and-White Illustrations, and a Plan. Demy vo. 2 vols. 


25s.net 


The DAYS of the DIRECTOIRE | 


By ALFRED ALLINSON, M.A. With 48 Full-page _ 


lilustrations, including many illustrating the Dress of the 
Time. Demy 8vo. 16s. net 


WALKS & PEOPLE in TUSCANY | 
By Sir FRANCIS VANE, Bart. With numerous IIlus- 
trations by STEPHEN HAWEIS and S. GARSTIN 
HARVEY. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


LATER POEMS 


By WILLIAM WATSON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


SIX-SHILLING NOYELS 


THE WAY THINGS HAPPEN 
By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. 
*“*The book has moments of grace and charm that few con- 
tem writers give us. Mr. de Sélincourt has a great feeling 


| for beauty, not only in externals but also in character.’ 


THE EAGLE’S NEST 


Morning Post. 


By ALLAN McAULAY. 
“A brilliant cour de force. The sditiates of the young 
Bonaparte is deftly kept in tone with that of the Napoleon who 
was to be evolved from him. The love interest also is excellent 


THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 


oe en extremely clever, spirited and unfailingly entertaining 
. He is a writer to be reckoned with, vehement, 
Soamhenas quick in his perceptions, fertile in ideas.” 


Daily News. 
GERMAINE 


By HENRY C, ROWLAND. 


GALAHAD JONES. A Tragic Farce 


[ Shortly. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON 


By ARTHUR H. ADAMS. [ Shortly. 
PENGUIN ISLAND: 
| A Translation from the French of ANATOLE FRANCE. THE ODD MAN 
By A. W. EVANS. (Just out. By ARNOLD HOLCOMBE, [Just out. 
AND N EW YORK. | 
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